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THE ISSUE OF TUITION 


It was to be expected that the financial strictures of the times 
would give rise to consideration of the problem of tuition. Proposals 
have been made to levy a tuition fee for attendance on public edu- 
cation at the high-school level and to increase the fees in public in- 
stitutions at the collegiate and university level. Special interest is 
added to the discussion when the annual report of one of our large 
educational foundations, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, publishes statements on opposite sides of the 
question. 

The author of the statement advocating a tuition fee for high- 
school attendance is Henry S. Pritchett, president-emeritus of the 
Foundation. Many readers will be reminded of an earlier report of 
the Foundation in which the same writer, at the time president of the 
organization, inveighed against the high cost of public education. 
The present paper picks up the earlier refrain and includes recom- 
mendation, among the proposals for retrenchment, of a tuition fee at 
the secondary level and larger tuition fees in higher institutions. 
In discussing the whole problem, Pritchett expresses the belief that 
“for industry, and no less for education, a day of reckoning has 
come.” We quote his own summary of his proposals. 
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It is not to be expected that all the state governments or all the educational 
experts will agree upon the reforms to be effected. But there ought to be a fair 
agreement as to the direction this adjustment of tax-supported education to the 
intellectual needs and the financial resources of the states ought to take. Some 
of the signposts that mark this course would seem to be the following: 

1. The courses of study should be fewer and simpler and should look toward 
the training of the habits of the mind rather than the furnishing of information. 
In other words character and the ability to think are the real aims of the ele- 
mentary school. It should be a free school, but the purchase of books by the 
state should cease. The American people are being made soft by this sort of 
coddling. 

2. The secondary school should carry a tuition fee as it does in Europe, and 
the standard of admission should be such as to exclude the manifestly unfit. 
How large a part of the expense of the secondary school should fall on the state 
is a matter for state decision. 

In the secondary schools, as in the grade schools, the need for a simpler cur- 
riculum is pressing. Today the secondary schools will be found to offer, in one 
state or another, the most amazing mass of studies, literary, scientific, and voca- 
tional. Everything from philosophy to journalism can be studied, in name at 
least, in the secondary schools in our country. A more simple, sincere, and con- 
sequently a less expensive régime, supported partly by the state and partly by 
tuition, should take the place of that which now obtains. 

3. University education as provided out of the public funds of the various 
states has already begun to throw an increasing amount of the expense upon 
those receiving instruction. The proportion of this cost, to be borne by public 
funds, will vary. Arizona, for example, cannot afford to support at public ex- 
pense such an elaborate institution of higher education as Ohio or Illinois. In 
proportion to its resources it supports today an extraordinary institution of 
learning. In the main it must be recognized in the future that tuitions in a tax- 
supported university must carry the greater part, if not the whole cost, of pro- 
fessional education. There was a day when the state might have been justified 
in training teachers, lawyers, physicians, and engineers at public cost. That day 
has gone. 

These seem to be the leading adjustments that rust be made in our tax- 
supported system of education in order to adjust its burden, to the capacity of 
the people both to pay and to reach a more sincere conception of education. All 
these adjustments look to one end for the system of tax-supported schools— 
simplicity and sincerity in the place of confusion and waste; the formation of 
character and the inculcation of sound habits of thinking instead of the all too 
copious flood of undigested information; the shifting of the cost of secondary 
education in large part to tuition paid by pupils and the support of university 
education to be in still greater measure placed upon the shoulders of those who 
partake of its benefits. Our system of free public schools has been the making of 
our citizenship, but we have far overdone the matter of free education. Con- 
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siderations of national character no less than those of necessary economy point 
to the need of a system of public education that shall be sincere, reasonably eco- 
nomical, and dependent for its support above the grade school, in the main, upon 
the tuitions of those who are the beneficiaries of the higher institutions. In a 
number of the older states there are no tax-supported universities. Yet in these 
states there is no lack of professional students even from the ranks of those of 
slender means. The notion that to make education free was the process by which 
the best minds would be led into the schools is not well founded. 


Because consideration of the curriculum problem referred to by 
Pritchett is not the reason for drawing on his statement, no further 
reference will be made here to that problem. Concerning the recom- 
mendation that the state cease purchasing textbooks for use in the 
elementary school while continuing to provide free elementary edu- 
cation seems—to use a fusty but still effective figure—iike straining 
at a gnat while swallowing a camel. Appraisement of the proposals 
concerning charges for tuition may best be accomplished by quoting 
at some length from, and summarizing portions of, the statement by 
Henry Suzzallo, the president of the Carnegie Foundation. We re- 
gret that it does not seem practical to reproduce the statement in full. 

In the evolution of the various American state systems of schools, extending 
from the primary schools to the university, the most marked characteristic of its 
earliest and longest phase was the successful struggle to abolish rates or fees 
chargeable to the student or his parents. Under the pressure of the growing 
democratic aspiration for the equalization of opportunity, we developed a na- 
tional system of free education, open to all classes without tuition charge to the 
student. This was achieved first for elementary schools, then for high schools, 
and later for state universities and colleges. 


I. THe EXTENSION OF THE POLICY OF FREE SCHOOLS 


The principle of free schools has been pushed still further in many school dis- 
tricts, cities, counties, and even states. Books, as well as personal supplies need- 
ed in the learning process, are supplied without cost to the elementary-school 
pupil. To a much more limited extent this policy has been extended into the 
public high schools. In state higher schools there is little effort to apply the doc- 
trine of free supply of textbooks for the students’ personal use, save as duplicates 
are purchased by the library. Library fees and course fees for duplicate books 
are, however, quite common, and so too are laboratory fees for consumable sup- 
plies and for breakage. 


A. DIFFERENT APPLICATIONS TO HIGHER AND COMMON SCHOOLS 


The marked difference in the application of the more recently developed pol- 
icy of free texts and supplies to common schools—elementary and high—and to 
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higher schools—colleges, technical institutions, universities—indicates not so 
much a failure to complete a democratic policy as an intuitive recognition of a 
difference of situation between common schooling and higher education. In fact, 
there has been of late a marked recession from the policy of completely free tui- 
tion in state-provided higher education. Almost all state colleges now charge 
students resident within the state what is in fact a tuition fee, though it may ap- 
pear under some other and more congenial name and thus avoid legal difficulty 
or social antagonism. This, and still other fees, are used as income for the sup- 
port of the general budget or special items within it. Thus, in higher state educa- 
tion, endowment (federal, state, or individual) and state appropriations are defi- 
nitely supplemented by charges to the student. Thus the burden to the tax- 
payer is much reduced 


B. INCREASED BUDGETS AND STATE UNIVERSITY FEES 


Historically the fact seems to be that among the free state universities and 
colleges those institutions first ceased to be entirely free in the states where state 
appropriations were largest, and last in those where the attending student body 
and the consequent cost to the state were small. The few state institutions which 
still charge practically no fee to residents of the state distinctly belong in the 
second category. The earlier policy of free universities apparently is not suffi- 
ciently tenacious in the public mind to resist the growing cost in taxes. If the 
tax burden increases sufficiently, the tuition fee appears directly or in disguised 
form. If the tax burden becomes still larger, the total charge to the student in- 
creases still further. 


C. PROPOSALS CONCERNING FEES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Something similar in the motivation of the political mind now begins to ap- 
pear in recent and current proposals that a tuition fee should be charged in pub- 
lic secondary schools. 
1. In the Junior High School 

The suggestion that fees be charged is seldom heard in connection with the 
junior high schools. The public mind feels their close connection with the ele- 
mentary system, from which two of their classes have been taken, even though 
the professional view is that junior high schools represent a first stage in second- 
ary education. 


2. In the Junior College 

At the other extreme, the still younger state junior colleges are finding it diffi- 
cult to become free, and keep free, from a tuition system, although these institu- 
tions are properly also a part of secondary education [italics not in the original|—a 
last stage of common schooling serving the purposes of the common weal. Pro- 
fessionally they are so regarded, and this is their legal status in most cases in 
which legislation has actually determined their functional position in the state 
school system. But for two reasons lay public opinion tends to keep them on a 
fee basis, if that is the present practice, and to impose a student fee if none is 
now charged. 
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In the first place, the average citizen still regards the junior college as a trun- 
cated portion of the traditional college, as the very name suggests. The junior 
college has not yet clearly differentiated its function from the first two years of 
the traditional four-year college, nor has it established in the public mind or em- 
phasized in its theory those new functions which it ought to perform for most of 
those who attend it—namely, the completion of their schooling either by final 
liberal preparation for life or by specialized preparation for responsible occupa- 
tional work. 

Again, junior colleges as units of the public-school system, being still in the 
experimental and demonstration stage, have been allowed to develop on local 
community initiative and support. In such instances recourse to tuition fees has 
been so frequent that the fee system is widely associated with junior colleges in 
the minds of both public and profession. 


3. In the High School 

Within the last two years the suggestion has often been heard that partial 
relief from our educational tax burdens might be had if communities needing 
such relief were to impose a small tuition fee on high-school students. Usually 
this is not possible; the constitutions of most states guarantee to the people a 
free common-school system, and the high school, by either express constitutional 
provision or judicial interpretation, is included within that system. Certain com- 
munities among those tkat have attempted to assess modest fees have been pre- 
vented by appeal to the courts. In such cases the legislature cannot give sanc- 
tion even if it chooses, and the constitutional amendment required is difficult to 
obtain, particularly since high-school attendance tends to affect the interests of 
an enlarging portion of the voting population, and the suggestion itself is offen- 
sive to a hard-won policy that is now a well-fixed tradition. Yet the serious fi- 
nancial crisis which now confronts the country, if long persistent, may modify 
the prevalent point of view. 

It is all too clear that in this matter of fees in state education the American 
people are confronted with a situation in which their ideal of free schooling 
stands in conflict with the facts of recent economic experience. 


II. Is THE FREE Common Scuoot Poticy Sounp? 

In these circumstances we may well go back to fundamentals and ask our- 
selves, Is the American policy of free common schools sound? Upon what basal 
social considerations does it rest? Our policy should be determined upon the 
basis of well-reasoned answers to these questions rather than upon tradition and 
the current custom. 


A. FUNDAMENTAL VALUES IMPLIED IN WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


Seldom does a tradition or widespread custom, well sanctioned by the social 
mind and highly resistant to attack, continue to endure unless one or more prin- 
ciples fundamental in the social polity of a democratic people are involved. Let 
us then review those fundamental values or principles which seem to sustain the 
characteristic American policy, for the effective application of such policy, now 
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and in the future, involves a clear recognition of the changing incidence of such 
a policy from kindergarten to university. 

If one analyzes all the varying arguments for free public schools that have 
been made, the social or political values inherent in the doctrine are clearly re- 
vealed through constant reiteration. Common schooling, originally conceived 
in the United States as covering only elementary education, later came to in- 
clude high-school or secondary education in the broader sense of that term. 

The fundamental social and political values ascribed by American 
society to a system of free schools, according to Suzzallo, are clearly 
revealed by the reiteration of the belief that common schooling is a 
democratic necessity; by the regard for basic education as a moral, 
and to some extent even a legal, obligation; by pursuit in the states 
of a policy of making schools available to children everywhere; and 
by removal of obstacles facing individuals in the securing of an edu- 
cation, such as membership in an economically unfavored family. 

The degree of application of the principle of free schooling which 
is currently advocated differs widely. At one extreme are those who 
urge abolition of all fees in state education at all levels from elemen- 
tary school through university. At the other extreme are those who 
would distinguish between the period of compulsory education and 
the period above and would levy tuition charges for the upper period. 
Between the two extremes are those who would distinguish between 
the higher and the lower schools, advocating a doctrine that would 
oppose all charges in the public elementary and secondary schools 
and tolerate a fee system in state colleges and universities if the fees 
are not excessive or discriminating. This doctrine Suzzallo believes 
to be the one most widely held and most likely to prevail. In sup- 
port of the plan of making a moderate charge at the university level, 
he emphasizes that university education is not, like the education 
below, for all and that at this level the student has considerable eco- 
nomic power which is applicable toward self-support. This advan- 
tage is offset by the higher cost of living away from home, a fact which 
prompts Suzzallo to urge an adequate system of scholarships for the 
“highly competent poor,” especially since “society needs the serv- 
ices of such students far more than the students themselves need the 
university training and the professional career that would follow it.” 
The danger line is reached for a large number of students, he be- 
lieves, when the fees exceed $90 or $100. 
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Following the conclusions from Suzzallo’s line of reasoning, we 
may assume that the citizenry in this country will insist on main- 
taining the high school as a free school. The factors he mentions 
may retard the public junior college in some quarters in becoming 
free in the same degree. There may even be some further temporary 
tendency, already manifested during the recent trying period, to 
increase the present junior-college fees or to levy a charge where 
none was previously made. This tendency is not likely to survive for 
long beyond the period of shrunken social income. With the normal 
social income re-established and the junior-college level of education 
increasingly accepted as a part of basic education locally provided, 
fees will be removed and all public education below the true univer- 
sity level, which begins at about the third college year, will be 
provided without charge. This tendency will be reinforced by the 
inclination, which has recently been much intensified by diminished 
individual incomes, to attend institutions in the local community. 


ATTACKING THE EDUCATIONAL EMERGENCY 
ON A WIDE FRONT 

The types of activity carried on in the endeavor to cope with the 
present emergency in education are legion. The concern here is with 
only two of these, both operative on a nation-wide scale. 

The first of these was launched by the Department of Superin- 
tendence and the National Education Association. The organiza- 
tion to promote the activity is known as the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education, of which John K. Norton, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University, is chairman. 
Prominent among the earlier activities of the commission is the 
holding of a series of regional conferences. As illustrated in the 
conference held on March 25 in Chicago, these meetings bring to- 
gether, besides the members of the commission, groups of leaders in 
education in the region, who are referred to as “professional con- 
sultants.” These persons are representative of the various interests in 
public education, including administrative officers, higher institu- 
tions, teachers’ organizations, parent-teachers’ associations, educa- 
tional periodicals, and the like. The conference extends through one 
day, with a morning session devoted largely to statements by the 
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consultants concerning the activities engaged in by local agencies 
and an afternoon session given over to a consideration of the ele- 
ments of a program suitable for application on a national scale. 

A major outcome of the conference in Chicago was a working list 
of practicable means of stimulating the intelligent interest of the 
layman in the needs of the schools. This list was presented near the 
close of the session, after a host of practices and possibilities had 
been canvassed. Many of the items in the list were skimmed from 
the deliberations of the day by Dean James B. Edmonson, of the 
School of Education, University of Michigan, a member of the com- 
mission, but substantial additions were made by other participants 
in the conference. We take space to name scarcely half of the more 
than thirty suggestions contributed: (1) Invite President Roosevelt 
to discuss the emergency in education over the radio as he discussed 
the emergency in banking. (2) Make efforts to secure federal aid for 
education in the states. (3) Identify and “smoke out”’ the enemies of 
public education. (4) Identify and utilize the friends of education. 
(5) Keep in touch with labor groups and the American Legion, 
which have shown a constructive interest in education. (6) Recognize 
the significance of the parent-teachers’ organizations in the emergen- 
cy. (7) Plan commencement programs which will present the needs 
of the schools. (8) Assemble and publish in simple and telling form 
significant information concerning the schools. (9g) Develop under- 
standing of the significance of taxation for the maintenance of social 
services. (10) Bring about the discussion of educational issues by 
citizens. (11) Display the needs of the schools at the Century of 
Progress Exposition. (12) Let pupils study the history, develop- 
ment, and significance of schools and education. (13) Utilize class- 
room teachers as interpreters and defenders of the schools. (14) 
Stimulate teachers to study problems in finance, taxation, and eco- 
nomics. (15) Build the morale of the teaching force. (16) Induce ac- 
crediting agencies to be lenient during the emergency in the applica- 
tion of standards. (17) Tie up with other agencies engaged in social 
service with the purpose of preventing subsidence of cultural levels. 

Mention of the last of these suggestions brings us directly to the 
Citizens’ Councils for Constructive Economy, the second of the 
agencies aiming to cope with the present emergency in education on 
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a country-wide scale. The essential difference—a vital one—be- 
tween this movement and the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education is that the citizens’ councils are not concerned solely 
with education but comprehend also other important types of social 
service. These councils are an outgrowth of former President 
Hoover’s Conference on the Crisis in Education, the activities of 
which were described in an earlier issue of the School Review. It 
will be recalled that the membership of this conference included 
labor leaders, agricultural leaders, leaders in business and industry, 
experts in taxation and budget-making, economists, political scien- 
tists, leaders of civic organizations, presidents and professors of uni- 
versities, city and state superintendents, government officials, and 
representatives of other interests and professions. One of the find- 
ings of this conference was the recommendation that citizens’ coun- 
cils broadly representative of all interests be set up in every com- 
munity to clarify and mobilize public opinion in matters of vital 
concern to the community. The proposal attracted the attention of 
a number of national organizations and led to three informal con- 
ferences in New York, Chicago, and Washington to consider plans 
for its realization in practice. Each of these conferences unanimously 
approved the proposed organization of local citizens’ councils and 
appointed a small committee to make plans. The chairman of this 
committee and the leader in the movement is Carl H. Milam, of 
the American Library Association. 

At this writing the committee has held two meetings. It has 
agreed that the end sought cannot be achieved by any over-all na- 
tional action but only by appropriate co-operation of citizens’ groups 
in each community and state. It was therefore voted that all na- 
tional organizations interested in better public service in any of its 
phases should be invited to encourage their members to participate 
in the organization of local citizen’s councils. It was also agreed that 
each local citizens’ council should be made up of representatives of 
existing citizens’ groups and public boards, that it should not be a 
large membership organization which might tend to duplicate and 
weaken present groups, and also that each council should be com- 
pletely autonomous. 

By way of suggestion to national organizations and their members 
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concerning the organization, function, and activities of such councils, 
the general committee has prepared a statement, copies of which 
may be had without charge from the office of the Citizens’ Confer- 
ence on the Crisis in Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. The objectives of a citizens’ council, as set forth in this state- 
ment, are as follows: 


1. To promote interest in local and state governmental problems, to the end 
that the present widespread demands for reduction of public expenditures may 
produce actual and permanent improvements in the governmental organization, 
the tax system, and the services rendered by public and semi-public agencies. 

2. To encourage the organization of local and state citizens’ councils to con- 
sider the problems of maintaining essential community services in the face of 
the need for reduction of public expenditures. 


The obvious advantages of such a movement over one in which 
those interested in the schools strive for the schools alone are that it 
will foster all the important social services (of which the schools are 
only one) making for what we think of as civilization and that this 
type of co-operation will win more active supporters for the schools. 


A CARNEGIE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 

At its meeting in February, 1932, the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, on motion of Professor Jesse B. Davis, of Boston 
University, authorized the appointment of a committee “to study 
and restate the principles and objectives of secondary education.” 
W. W. Haggard, at the time president of the organization, subse- 
quently appointed a small committee, consisting of Thomas H. 
Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia University, Milo H. Stuart, 
of Indianapolis, and Curtis H. Threlkeld, of South Orange, New 
Jersey, to plan what could be done. These men, as reported in the 
Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals, met at Joliet in November, 1932, with 
President Haggard and H. V. Church, executive secretary of the 
department, and “agreed that it would be futile to expect a commit- 
tee to accomplish the assigned task if it had to meet hurriedly and 
with inevitable interruptions at the time of national conventions.” 

Consequently, it was planned to seek funds that would permit the proposed 


committee to hold meetings at such times and places as it might select, devoting 
its entire attention and energies to the task imposed upon it. 
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A request for funds to pay the expenses of the committee was made to the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in a letter of which the 
following is a part: 

“Tt proposes that the commission shall consist of members characterized by a 
thorough knowledge of conditions, both in secondary schools and in society at 
large, by interest in the philosophy of education, by independence of thought 
and judgment, and by imagination, initiative, and practicality; that it be small 
enough to permit of free exchange of opinion about a table—say ten or twelve 
members—and that it hold annually two meetings of one week each until its 
assignment is accomplished and a practical program is fairly on its way. All 
previous committees, such as the Committee of Ten and the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, have been severely handicapped by the 
necessity of holding meetings, usually at educational conventions, that were all 
too brief and interfered with by other duties. The results of such meetings are 
inevitably unsatisfactory. 

“Among the duties of the proposed commission will be the following: 

“First, to formulate the issues that are inherent in secondary education at the 
present time and, after considering the principles supporting each alternative 
and the facts of practice, to present the one that seems the better with the rea- 
sons for its approval for further discussion and approval by the association. 

“Second, to define the special functions of secondary education in the United 
States, and to present these in turn for popular approval after modification by 
the Department of Secondary-School Principals. 

“Third, to consider all the facts assembled by the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education, which has recently concluded its work, and utilize them along 
with the conclusions from the first two items of the agenda in formulating a 
practical program for advancing secondary education. 

“Fourth, to ascertain what additional facts are necessary to be known and to 
stimulate their collection by either research or experimentation. 

“Fifth, to outline means of popularizing the proposed program both with the 
profession and with the public. 

“This is believed to be a peculiarly opportune time for undertaking such work 
as is proposed. Criticism of secondary education from many sources, some too 
authoritative to be neglected, has cumulated so as to disturb the public and to 
bewilder the profession; the National Survey is ready to report numerous facts, 
which should be used; the depression is forcing economies, which without wise 
direction may be very harmful; lack of employment opportunities is forcing even 
larger numbers of youth into public high schools; and some fifteen years have 
passed since the latest national commission made a report. 

“That an effective committee may be obtained it will be necessary to pay the 
expenses of the members for travel and for sustenance. It is estimated that the 
annual cost will be $5,000. Toward this sum the department will be asked to 
contribute according to its means, but it will be necessary for carrying out the 
plan to find other resources. Therefore the nucleus committee asks the Carnegie 
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Corporation to grant $3,000 annually for a period of three years for the expenses 
of the commission. It is believed by the committee that the returns from each 
year of the program will be abundantly justified so far as it goes, and that each 
year in addition will cumulate increasingly large values.” 

In January, 1933, the executive committee of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching granted a subsidy of $9,000, 
payable in three annual instalments, for the purposes stated. At the 
luncheon meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
in Minneapolis, at which official announcement was made of the 
granting of the subsidy, a motion was passed asking the department 
to appropriate $2,000 annually for three years to supplement the 
grant by the Carnegie Foundation. The committee thus has at its 
disposal, at least $5,000 each year for a three-year period. 

The personnel of the committee appointed by President Haggard 
is as follows: Thomas H. Briggs (chairman), professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; Burton P. 
Fowler, head master, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Arthur Gould, assistant superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, 
California; Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia; Frederick J. Kelly, chief of the Division of 
Colleges and Professional Schools, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.; Rudolph D. Lindquist, director of the University School, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Arthur K. Loomis, princi- 
pal of the University High School, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois; Truman G. Reed, principal of East High School, Wichita, 
Kansas; Francis T. Spaulding, professor of education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Milo H. Stuart, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Indianapolis, Indiana; and Curtis H. Threlkeld, 
principal of Columbia High School, South Orange, New Jersey. The 
distribution of the membership of the committee by regions is as 
follows: five in the East, four in the Middle West, and one each in 
the South and the West. It includes seven practitioners in second- 
ary-school administration, one state superintendent, one specialist 
in higher education, and two professors of education in universities. 
The dominance of practitioners is quite appropriate in a committee 
representing an organization of secondary-school principals. 

One of the most interesting facts about the committee is that two 
members, Briggs and Stuart, were also members of the reviewing 
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committee of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. One is warranted in looking on the new committee as 
belonging in the succession of important committees, like the Com- 
mittee of Ten, the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, 
the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, and the commis- 
sion just mentioned. As the statement quoted points out, the time is 
peculiarly opportune for rendering a signal service to secondary edu- 


cation. 
THE AGES OF FRESHMEN AT A STATE UNIVERSITY 


A recent issue of the Press Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin 
contains the following statement concerning the ages of Freshmen in 
that institution. Although the manner of reporting the evidence is 
not conducive to lucid exposition, the reader persistent enough will 
be able to note that the distribution of ages manifests a drift toward 
younger ages. 


Freshmen students entering the University of Wisconsin in these modern 
times are on an average several years younger than the young men and women 
who began their careers in higher education at their state University a quarter 
of a century ago, a comparison of the ages of new Freshmen who have enrolled 
in the University during the past twenty-five years has revealed. 

The figures show that in 1908-0, the first year in which statistics were kept, 
507 Freshmen entering the University were 19 years of age or over, while only 
129 Freshmen were 18 years old or younger. In 1932-33, however, only 264 
Freshmen could boast that they were 19 years of age or older, while 880 Fresh- 
men were either only 18 years old or younger. 

Comparing the ages of Freshmen entering the University in 1908-9 with 
those entering in 1932-33 in five different age groups, the figures reveal that in 
the former year only 25 of the Freshmen were under 18 years of age, only 104 
were just 18, while 221 were 19, 169 were 20, and 117 were 21 years of age. 

In 1932-33 the figures are just reversed. Exactly 292 of the new Freshmen 
are under 18 years of age, the figures show, while 588 are just 18 years old, only 
130 are 19, 99 are 20, and only 35 can boast that they have reached their twenty- 
first year. 

Comparing the ages of new Freshmen entering the University at three differ- 
ent periods between 1908-9 and 1932-33, the figures show a gradual decrease in 
the proportion of Freshmen of 19 years of age or older entering the University, 
while the number of Freshmen 18 years old or younger has proportionately in- 
creased. 


The extent of the drift may be more readily seen in the accompa- 
nying table giving the numerical and percentage distributions for the 
first and last years represented in the evidence as reported. Neither 
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the quoted statement nor the table based on it contains information 
concerning the distribution of Freshmen over twenty-one years of 
age, but the steep declivity of the distributions for both years up to 
and including twenty-one assures us that not many of the whole 
number of Freshmen were older. For the earlier distribution the 
median student was in the nineteen-year group, and for the later dis- 
tribution he was in the eighteen-year group. Unquestionably the 
shift is downward, but the difference of approximately a year be- 
tween the medians does not lead to the conclusion quoted that 
Freshmen “in these modern times are on an average several years 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO AGE, OF FRESHMEN AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN IN 1908-9 AND 1932-33 WHO WERE 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE OR YOUNGER AT ENTRANCE 


1908-9 1932-33 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


25 4 292 25.5 
104 588 51.4 
221 34. 130 
169 99 8.7 
117 . 35 3.1 


636 1,144 100.1 


younger than the young men and women who began their careers in 
higher education at their state University a quarter of a century 
ago.” In the absence of more definitive measures, we are probably 
justified in asserting that this use of the term ‘“‘average”’ is at best a 
very loose one. 

Nevertheless, the drift to younger ages is notable, and one may 
well speculate on the influences that have brought it about. Among 
those that deserve mention are the greater accessibility of opportu- 
nities for high-school education and the more rapid progress through 
the school system of the brighter pupils. With high schools more 
generally available, pupils are more likely to move through the sys- 
tem without interruption. In these later years we have been more 
concerned than formerly with the accelerated promotion of children 
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through elementary- and high-school grades. The reader will be able 
to muster additional factors. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

During the week of July 17-21 a conference of administrative 
officers of public and private schools will be held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. The conference will have 
as instructors Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; James B. Edmonson, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan; William G. Carr, director of Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association; Lewis W. Smith, superintend- 
ent of schools, Berkeley, California; Paul C. Stetson, superintendent 
of schools, Indianapolis, Indiana; and members of the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago. 

The University extends a most cordial invitation to public-school 
superintendents and principals to attend the conference. Arrange- 
ments have been made for those who attend the conference to visit 
classes and to enjoy other University privileges without the pay- 
ment of fees. The sessions of the conference will be held in the Club 
Room of Judson Court, College Residence Halls for Men. Room and 
board will be provided in Judson Court from Monday morning, 
July 17, to Friday noon, July 21, for $17. Reservations may be made 
through William J. Mather, Bursar of the University of Chicago. 
Admission to the conference will be without fee. The complete pro- 
gram follows. 

Monday, July 17 
GUIDANCE 

“Interpretation of Guidance in Secondary Schools,” Leonard V. Koos, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, University of Chicago 

“Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools,”’ William C. Reavis, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago 

“Guidance from the Vantage Point of the Junior College,” Aaron J. Brum- 
baugh, Assistant Professor of Education; Dean of Students in the College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

“Education at the Century of Progress,” Don C. Rogers, Director of Re- 
search and Building Survey, Chicago Public Schools 


Organization of round-table conferences for the afternoon sessions. Separate 
conferences will be conducted for superintendents and principals. 
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Tuesday, July 18 
RELATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC 

“Propaganda and the Public Schools,’”’ Charles H. Judd, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago 

“Informing the Public about the Schools,’’ James B. Edmonson, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Michigan 

“Court Decisions Pertaining to Boards of Education in Their Dealings with 
the Public,’’ Newton Edwards, Professor of the History of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Wednesday, July 19 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CHILDREN 

“The Organization and Work of Child Development in the University of 
Chicago,”’ Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Educational Psychology, University 
of Chicago 

“The Study of Problem Pupils,’’ Mandel Sherman, Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 

“Child Study and Guidance in a City School System,’’ Lewis W. Smith, 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


Thursday, July 20 
INSTRUCTION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


“Vocational Subjects in Secondary Schools,’’ Ben G. Graham, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
_ “English in Secondary Schools,’”’ Rollo L. Lyman, Professor of the Teaching 
of English, University of Chicago 

‘Arithmetic in the Elementary School,’”’ Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Thursday Evening, July 20 


BANQUET 
Toastmaster, William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Friday, July 21 
EFFECTING ECONOMIES THROUGH SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION 

“Curriculum Reorganization in Secondary Schools,” Arthur K. Loomis, As- 
sociate Professor of Education; Principal of the University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

“Current Problems in Business Administration,” Nelson B. Henry, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Research as an Essential Service in Administration,’’ William G. Carr, Di- 
rector of Research Division, National Education Association 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN ILLINOIS 
OUTSIDE CHICAGO 


RONALD W. CLARK 
Webster Junior High School, Quincy, Illinois 


THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 


The junior high school is not, strictly speaking, a new institution; 
almost a quarter of a century has elapsed since the first junior high 
schools were established. However, even twenty-five years is a short 
span in the history of the evolution of the institutions of society. 
The junior high school is still much in a state of evolution, and it is 
difficult to ascertain just what are the trends or the general practices 
at any given time. 

The present article describes briefly some of the characteristics of 
the junior high schools in Illinois as revealed in a study carried on 
during the spring of 1932. The writer, as principal of a junior high 
school in Illinois for the past six years, had often wondered what 
was being done in other junior high schools of the state. The study 
was therefore undertaken for the purpose of securing certain facts 
concerning practices in the junior high schools of the state. 

It became necessary at the outset of the investigation to set up a 
definition of the junior high school. It was realized that there might 
be many definitions of a junior high school, but for the purposes of 
this study a junior high school was defined as any three-year de- 
partmentalized school which includes Grades VII, VIII, and IX, has 
a separate corps of teachers, and is known in the local community as 
a junior high school. This definition eliminated from consideration 
those junior high schools, of which there are many in Illinois, includ- 
ing only Grades VII and VIII. Junior high school grades in six- 
grade secondary schools were also excluded. The Chicago junior high 
schools were omitted from the study because it was felt that the 
situation in that large city could not be regarded as typical of the 
state as a whole. 

In the attempt to ascertain which cities in the state had junior 
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high schools, three sources of information were drawn on: the in- 
vestigator’s personal knowledge of the schools of the state, a bulletin 
on the junior high schools in Illinois published by the state superin- 
tendent,’ and the state school directory for 1931-32.” The twenty- 
two junior high schools thus located, together with their enrolments, 
dates of organization, and the populations of the cities concerned, 
are indicated in Table I. 

The investigator visited the twenty-two schools, interviewed the 
superintendents in all the cities visited, and conferred also with the 
principals of all but two of the schools. Data concerning the teaching 
staffs were gathered by means of a brief questionnaire which the 
principals presented to their teachers and subsequently mailed to 
the investigator. Three hundred and fifty-eight of a possible 450 
replies were received from teachers. 


RECENT HISTORY OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE STATE 


The development of the junior high school in Illinois has been 
relatively restricted. This fact is clearly set forth in the Biennial 


Survey of Education.s In 1928-29, according to this bulletin, there 
were in the United States 1,118 junior high schools including Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX, only 33 of which were located in Illinois. This 
number must be considered small when it is remembered that the 
population of Illinois is 7,630,654 compared with 122,775,046 in the 
United States as a whole. The fact that the amount of reorganiza- 
tion is small is accounted for, to a large extent, by the school law 
of Illinois,4 which provides for the establishment of community high 
schools and township high schools. The law provides that both 
types of schools shall be controlled and directed by boards of educa- 
tion separate from those which operate the local elementary schools. 
In the case of the community high schools it is stipulated that four 


* The Junior High School Situation in Illinois. Circular 249. Springfield, Illinois: 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1931. 

2 [linois School Directory, 1931-1932. Circular 257. Springfield, Illinois: Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 1931. 

3 “Secondary Education,” Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-1930, chap. iii. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 20, 1931. 

4 The School Law of Illinois, pp. 38-42. Circular 256. Springfield, Illinois: Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 
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years of work shall be provided. Thus, the development of three- 
year junior high schools has been greatly restricted, as there are 
many community and township high schools in Illinois. 


TABLE I 


INFORMATION CONCERNING TWENTY-TWO JUNIOR 
HicuH ScHoots LOcATED IN EIGHT 
CiTIES IN ILLINOIS 


City and Name of Junior Year . 
High School Established Enrolment 


Decatur (58,000) :* 
Centennial 1922 541 
Johns Hill 1929 984 
Roosevelt 1916 1,015 


1931 660 
1930 809 
1922 785 
Galesburg (29,000): 
Central 1931 686 
1931 278 
1931 205 
Mattoon (15,000): 
1925 274 
Longfellow... 1925 265 
Moline (32,000): 
Central 1931 435 
John Deere 1931 822 
Quincy (39,000): 
Irving 1927 183 
Jefferson 1916 174 
Madison 1916 208 
; 1916 231 
Rockford (86,000) : 
Lincoln..... 1927 1,843 
1,494 


573 
214 


547 


oe a figures in parentheses represent the approximate populations of 

The investigator’s discussions with the city superintendents 
brought out the fact that in most of the cities the change from the 
8-4 plan to the 6-3-3 plan of organization had been largely caused by 
the pressure of crowded buildings. The general drift toward the 6-3-3 
plan of organization in other localities was cited as an additional fac- 
tor in the case of four of the cities. It is significant that many of the 
junior high schools have been established recently. In addition to 
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the twenty-two junior high schools found at the time of the investi- 
gation in the spring of 1932, at least two others are in operation at 
this writing. Decatur has begun work in its fourth junior high 
school, and Peoria, which has adopted the 6-3-3 plan, has established 
its first junior high school. It is understood that several of the other 
larger Illinois cities are moving toward the 6-3-3 plan of organization. 
Thus, it is evident that among the larger cities, which are, for the 
most part, not affected by the community and township high school 
laws, the 6-3-3 plan of organization will soon be typical. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Types of programs of studies.—In any discussion of the junior high 
school the most important topic is the program of studies. The or- 
ganization of the program of studies for administrative purposes, the 
prescribed and the elective subjects offered, and the type of material 
presented in the various subjects all go a long way toward determin- 
ing the effectiveness of a given junior high school. 

There are four types of programs of studies: the single-curriculum 
type, the multiple-curriculum type, the constants-with-variables 
type, and the combination type.’ Of the eight cities in Illinois which 
have the junior high school plan of organization, only one (East St. 
Louis) provides a constants-with-variables program of studies in all 
three grades. Galesburg and Rockford provide this type of program 
of studies in Grades VIII and IX. The remaining five cities provide 
a single-curriculum program in Grades VII and VIII and a con- 
stants-with-variables program in Grade IX. Some qualification of 
this last statement must be made, for all the schools provide some 
variation in Grades VII and VIII by offering various club activities. 
One school offers Latin to the brighter pupils in Grade VIII. How- 
ever, these variations constitute only minor departures from the 
single-curriculum program. It is evident, therefore, that the junior 
high schools in Illinois have not, in the large. thoroughly reorganized 
their programs of studies in terms of the recommendations of 
specialists in junior high school organization. A beginning has been 
made, however, and the trend is in the proper direction. 

Constants and variables.—It is difficult to make an adequate 


* A discussion of the various types of programs of studies is given in Leonard V. 
Koos, The Junior High School, pp. 143-68. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
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analysis of the subjects offered in the programs of studies. Terminol- 
ogy is varied, and difficulty is encountered in distinguishing between 
the curriculum and the extra-curriculum. However, an analysis of 
the offerings of constants and variables can be made with reasonable 
accuracy. Among the twenty-two junior high schools investigated, 
only three variables appear in Grade VII. These are typewriting in 
East St. Louis and glee club and orchestra in Galesburg and Quincy. 
It is evident that the pupils are given practically no opportunity for 
election of subjects during the first junior high school year. This 
plan is in line with the recommendation of many educators, who 
contend that the incoming seventh-grade pupils are too immature 
and too new to the junior high school environment to be given a 
choice of subjects. 

English, mathematics, social science (including geography and 
history), and music appear as constants in Grade VII in all the 
schools. Physical education, art, industrial arts, and home eco- 
nomics are offered as constants in seven of the eight cities. General 
science is a constant in three cities, and penmanship and spelling 
appear as separate subjects (constants) in three cities. 

In Grade VIII English, mathematics, and social science (including 
geography and history) remain as constants. Physical education is 
required in seven cities. Industrial arts and home economics disap- 
pear from the Rock Island program of studies and are offered as 
variables in Galesburg. In Quincy general science displaces geog- 
raphy in the second semester. In East St. Louis and Rockford indus- 
trial arts and home economics are given as constants in the first 
semester and as variables in the second semester. Art in Moline and 
both art and music in Rockford are offered as variables in Grade 
VIII. Dramatics and band are offered as variables at Rock Island 
and Rockford. In five of the eight cities the greatest differences are 
in general language, junior business training, and Latin. General 
language is offered as a variable in Galesburg and Rockford, as a 
constant in Rock Island, and as a constant in East St. Louis for the 
second semester only. Junior business training is offered as a vari- 
able in Galesburg and Rockford. Latin is offered to a select group 
in one junior high school in Decatur. Most of the schools offer few 
variables in Grade VIII. Decatur, Mattoon, Moline, and Quincy 
offer no electives except a few club and music activities and the Latin 
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class mentioned. Galesburg and Rockford provide the largest num- 
ber of electives in Grade VIII. 

In Grade IX English is a constant in all the schools, and physical 
education is required in seven cities as in the preceding grades. Most 
of the remaining subjects are variables. Social science appears as a 
constant in East St. Louis and Rockford and as a variable in Rock 
Island. Algebra is required at Mattoon and either algebra or com- 
mercial arithmetic at Decatur. General science appears as a con- 
stant at East St. Louis, Quincy, and Rockford and is a first-semester 
constant at Moline. A semester each of physical geography and 
physiology is required at Mattoon. Music is a constant at East St. 
Louis. The remainder of the ninth-grade offerings are variables. 
These include Latin in all cities, algebra in the six cities in which it is 
not a constant, French in five cities, Spanish in three cities, German 
in one city, junior business training in four cities, modern history 
and European history in one city, and an extensive offering in indus- 
trial arts and home economics. 

The preceding discussion of programs of studies in operation in 
the junior high schools of Illinois reveals the fact that the reorgan- 
ization has not advanced to such an extent that the majority of the 
schools provide variables in Grades VII and VIII. However, suf- 
ficient reorganization of the programs has been made to allow the 
introduction of certain newer types of subjects recommended by 
specialists in junior high school work, among which are general lan- 
guage, social science, general science, junior business training, type- 
writing, general mathematics, and various offerings in home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Departmentalization.—The extent of departmentalization in the 
junior high schools of Illinois varies widely. In one school the 
typical seventh-grade pupil has three different teachers, while in an- 
other school he has ten different teachers. The median is eight. In 
Grade VIII the range is from three to eleven, with a median of 
seven. In Grade IX the range is from three to seven, with a median 
of five. The typical pupil in the larger schools has a larger number of 
different teachers than has the typical pupil in the smaller schools. 
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In general, the ninth-grade pupils have a smaller number of different 
teachers than do the pupils in the two lower grades. 

A few of the teachers in the junior high schools of Illinois give 
instruction in a wide variety of subject-matter fields. One teacher 
instructs in five or more subject-matter fields, three instruct in four 
subject-matter fields, and sixteen teach three different types of sub- 
jects. However, 255 junior high school teachers, constituting 72.9 
per cent of the total number furnishing this information, instruct in 
only one subject-matter field, while another 21.4 per cent instruct in 
two subject-matter fields. Thus, despite a few extreme cases, it is 
evident that departmentalization has been carried nearly as far as 
possible in the junior high schools of Illinois. 

Size of class—One of the most significant facts revealed in the 
investigation is the great variety of practice with respect to class 
size. In every school and in practically all types of subjects, the 
range in size of class is wide. In the case of recitation subjects the 
average class size ranges from 22.3 in one city to 38.3 in another. 


LENGTH AND ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL DAY 


The length of the school day is surprisingly uniform in the schools 
studied. There are some variations from school to school and from 
city to city, but the range is small, from five hours and twenty-five 
minutes to six hours and fifteen minutes. In ten of the schools the 
length of the school day is either five hours and forty minutes or 
five hours and forty-five minutes. 

The hour of the opening of the morning session ranges from 8:10 
to g:00 o’clock; the usual hour is 8:45. The hour of the closing of 
the school day ranges from 3:10 to 4:00 P.M., the usual time being 
3:30. In eleven of the junior high schools, for the most part the 
smaller schools, all school activity ceases during the noon hour while 
the pupils go home to lunch. In the remaining eleven schools classes 
continue throughout the noon hour, and the program is usually so 
arranged that some of the pupils go to the cafeteria while others 
remain in class. 

The length of the class period varies to some extent from school to 
school. In four schools the length of the period is sixty minutes; in 
two schools, fifty-five minutes; in five schools, fifty minutes; in eight 
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schools, forty-five minutes; in two schools, forty minutes; and in the 
remaining school, forty or fifty minutes. In all the schools it is 
expected that a part of the period is to be spent in recitation and the 


remainder in study. 
THE TEACHING STAFF 


Distribution by sex.—Proponents of the junior high school have 
argued since the beginning of the movement that the establishment 
of junior high schools would tend to increase the proportion of men 
teachers. The United States Office of Education found that, of the 
teachers reported in the junior high schools of the United States, 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN TWENTY-TWO JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOLS oF ILtLINoIs ACCORDING TO SEX 


NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 
WHosE SEx | NUMBER OF 
Was Nort | TEACHERS 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent | InpIcATED 


MEN WoMEN 


18 
12 


Galesburg 
Mattoon 


Rockford 
Rock Island........ 


ROR DH OM 


° 


All schools 


25.1 per cent were men and 74.9 per cent were women.’ The sex 
distribution of teachers in the junior high schools of Illinois is shown 
in Table II. The percentages of men teachers range from 15 in 
Galesburg and Mattoon to 31 in Quincy. The proportion of men 
teachers in the junior high schools of Illinois is slightly below that 
for the entire country. However, these data indicate clearly that the 
pupils in the junior high schools in Illinois are being taught to a con- 
siderable extent by men. 

Training.—The training of the teachers is commonly looked on as 
one of the most significant factors in the efficiency of any school. The 
years and types of training received by the junior high school teach- 
ers of Illinois are shown in Table III. Sixty-eight per cent of the 


t Statistical Summary of Education, 1927-1928, p. 4. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 3, 1930. 


City 

Decatur........... i 25 54 75 | 93 
East St. Louis...... 29 30 71 67 
a 4 15 22 85 26 
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teachers have had four or more years of training, 67 per cent are col- 
lege graduates, and 4 per cent have Masters’ degrees. Thus, it may 
be said that in the junior high schools of Illinois the typical pupil is 
instructed by a college graduate. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF 358 JUNIOR HicGH ScHOOL TEACHERS OF ILLINOIS 
ACCORDING TO YEARS OF TRAINING BEYOND HicH SCHOOL 


Tota oF TEACHERS 

TEACHERS’ WITH TRAINING 
COLLEGE BEYOND HIGH 

ScHOOL 


COLLEGE OR 


Untvensiry NorMAL ScHOOL 


NUMBER OF YEARS 
oF TRAINING 


Number | Percent- wpe Percent- | Number | Percent- | Number | Percent- 
of 


0! age of age of o age of age of 
Teachers | Teachers | Teachers | Teachers | Teachers | Teachers | Teachers | Teachers 


33 14 9 8 2 
36 4! 24 46 13 
25 13 II 60 17 
T5° 9 20 194 54 
29 ° ° 43 12 

° ° ° 7 2 


TABLE IV 


Lowest, H1GHEST, AVERAGE, AND MEDIAN SALARIES OF JUNIOR Hi1GH 
ScHOOL TEACHERS IN E1cuT CITIES IN 
ILLINOIS IN 1931-32 


Lowest Salary Highest Salary Average Salary Median Salary 


$2,100 $1 , 588 $1,553 
3,150 1,959 I 
1,800 1,341 1,300 
1,700 1,325 1,305 
2,300 1,589 I, 500 
1,850 1,395 1,378 
3,000 1,967 I ,goo 
2,080 1,577 1,530 


$3,150 $1,667 $1,552 


With respect to the requirements of boards of education concern- 
ing professional qualifications of candidates for teaching positions, 
it was found that in six cities all incoming junior high school teachers 
must have the Bachelor’s degree. In the remaining two cities the 
Bachelor’s degree is not officially required, but the superintendents 
explained that it was the practice to consider only college graduates 
for teaching positions in the junior high schools. It is clear that 


City 
$1,200 
_ I, 200 
990 
1,025 
1,060 
1,350 
All cities...... $ 990 
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within a relatively short period of time practically all teachers in the 
junior high schools of Illinois will be college graduates. 

Salaries —The salaries of teachers in the junior high schools of 
Illinois are given in Table IV. The Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association found in 1927 that the median salary 
of junior high school teachers in cities with populations of 30,000 to 
100,000 was $1,804. The median salary of junior high school teach- 
ers in Illinois is, therefore, considerably below that of teachers in the 
country as a whole. 

SUMMARY AND COMMENT 


Among the more significant facts relating to the junior high 
schools in Illinois brought to light in this study are the following: 

1. The development of three-grade junior high schools has been 
relatively restricted in Illinois. 

2. In the majority of the junior high schools the programs of 
studies have not been thoroughly reorganized in terms of the recom- 
mendations of specialists in junior high school organization. 

3. The great majority of the teachers give instruction in only one 
subject. 

4. Average class size varies greatly from city to city. 

5. More than a fifth of the junior high school teachers are men. 

6. The typical junior high school pupil is taught by a college 
graduate. Two-thirds of the teachers are college graduates. 

7. The salaries of the junior high school teachers in Illinois rank 
considerably below the average in the country as a whole. 

In reading the present article, one must keep in mind the fact 
that all data here presented are based on conditions existing in the 
spring of 1932. During the past months some changes have taken 
place in the junior high school situation in Illinois. New schools 
have been established; at least one city has modified its program of 
studies; and practically all cities have reduced the salaries of teach- 
ers and administrators. The average amounts of training and experi- 
ence possessed by the teachers have increased since last spring. 
With these exceptions, the status of the junior high schools in 
Illinois has probably changed but little in recent months. 

* The Scheduling of Teachers’ Salaries, p. 142. Research Bulletin of the National 


Education Association, Vol. V, No. 3. Washington: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1927. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GRADES IX-XII IN RE- 
ORGANIZED AND UN-REORGANIZED SCHOOLS 


FLORENCE POOL MARKS 
Washington, D.C. 


PURPOSE AND NATURE OF THE COMPARISONS 


It is commonly supposed that the reorganization of secondary 
schools into junior and senior high schools has resulted in a redis- 
tribution of emphasis in the social studies offered in these grades. It 
is thought that this redistribution is particularly apparent in the 
junior high school, where the combining of Grades VII, VIII, and IX 
into one educational unit has given impetus to innovation and has 
prompted curriculum-makers to question and to change traditional 
offerings. Likewise, one might naturally presume that the social- 
studies curriculum would realize the civic-social-moral aim of sec- 
ondary education more fully in the reorganized than in the un-reor- 
ganized high schools. 

This article presents a study of the offerings and the requirements 
in the social studies in reorganized and un-reorganized schools and 
embodies comparisons of the offerings and the requirements in the 
field (1) in Grade IX of the junior high school with those of Grade IX 
of the four-year high school and (2) in Grades X, XI, and XII of the 
senior high school with those of the same grades of the four-year high 
school. It draws on a larger study made to determine the present 
status of the social studies in Grades VII—XII in the secondary 
schools of the United States. 


SOURCES OF DATA AND PROCEDURE 
Programs of studies were secured in the United States Office of 
Education from materials which were gathered in connection with 
the National Survey of Secondary Education but which were not 
utilized by the survey after the manner followed here. No programs 
were used which were dated earlier than the school year 1929-30, 
while the majority were for 1930-31 and 1931-32. The programs of 
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studies represented individual schools, and no city was represented 
by more than one school. Only those programs were selected which 
indicated the number of periods a week or the number of units of 
credit allowed for each subject and which noted the required and the 
elective work. 

The programs were first arranged according to types of organiza- 
tion. A total of 267 secondary schools was represented: 100 junior 
high schools, 74 senior high schools, and 93 four-year high schools. In 
addition, the schools were classified according to geographic location 
and population groups as shown in Tables I and II. Forty-four states 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 267 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
INVESTIGATED ACCORDING TO GEO- 
GRAPHIC LOCATION 


Junior High | Senior High | Four-Year 
Geographic Section High Schools All Schools 


31 25 17 
18 10 19 
33 27 25 
18 12 32 


100 74 93 


and the District of Columbia were represented. Delaware, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, and Nevada were the only states from which no pro- 
grams were used. The purpose in presenting the distributions in geo- 
graphic sections and population groups is merely to suggest the rep- 
resentative character of the schools included. 

The titles of the courses in the field of the social sciences were, with 
two exceptions, recorded exactly as they appeared on the programs 
of studies. One of these exceptions occurred in the case of the use in 
programs of the terms “social studies”’ or “‘social science.” Several 
schools listed such subjects for certain grades. It was impossible 
without an examination of the course outlines to ascertain from the 
programs whether the schools gave a general fusion course, including 
materials from two or more social studies, or simply offered one of the 
many social studies. Because the “social studies” or “social science” 
mentioned was usually offered in the junior high school, either in all 


73 
47 
85 
62 
| 267 
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three grades or in Grade IX, it was assumed in this study that such 
a school might be attempting a fusion course by integrating such sub- 
jects as history, geography, civics, and vocations. This course was 
tabulated as “social studies.” Although this assumption must at 
times have been in error, there was no convenient way of avoiding it 
in the tabulations. The reader is admonished to be on his guard 
against jumping at conclusions from the evidence given under this 
heading in the tables. The safe interpretation is that many, but not 
all, instances of listing “social studies” represent efforts at presenting 
fusion courses. In most other instances the designation may mean 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 267 SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
INVESTIGATED ACCORDING TO POPULATIONS 
OF COMMUNITIES OF LOCATION 


Senior | Four-Year 


High High 
Schools Schools 


Population All Schools 


41 83 
27 67 
25,00I—100,C00 17 75 
More than 100,000 8 42 


93 267 


community civics or community and vocational civics. The other ex- 
ception occurred in the case of courses called “vocations,” “occupa- 
tions,”’ or “vocational civics,” which in the tabulations were grouped 
together under the last of these titles. 

The various courses were next tabulated to show the frequency 
with which the courses were offered and required, the grade place- 
ment, and the median number of periods a week or the units of credit. 
A subject given five periods a week for one year was considered a 
unit. Subjects designated either as required or elective together 
made up the total offering. A required subject was regarded as one 
which was stipulated as a requirement in a constants-with-variables 
program of studies or which was listed as a constant in each separate 
curriculum in the multiple or combination type of program. The 
numbers and the percentages of the schools requiring a social study 
in the various grades are given in Table III. 
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After each type of school had been analyzed in this manner, the 
comparisons given in the following pages were made. 


COMPARISONS FOR GRADE Ix 


The total offering.—The frequency with which the various subjects 
were offered in Grade IX of the two types of schools is shown in Ta- 
ble IV. Ancient history was the subject most frequently offered in 
the un-reorganized schools, while in the reorganized schools a course 
in “social studies” ranked first and ancient history second. If early 
European history is considered as ancient history, the difference just 


TABLE III 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF REORGANIZED AND UN- 
REORGANIZED H1GH SCHOOLS REQUIRING A SOCIAL 
STUDY IN THE VARIOUS GRADES 


REORGANIZED SCHOOLS UN-REORGANIZED SCHOOLS 


Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


65 65 
19 26 
45 61 
51 69 


noted between reorganized and un-reorganized schools is accentu- 
ated. Civics was the subject offered with the next highest frequency. 
The schools of the two types were about equal in the percentages of- 
fering community civics. However, there was a notable emphasis in 
the junior high schools on vocations and non-historical subjects, 
while courses in history were favored in the four-year high schools. 
The total percentages of schools giving historical subjects (when all 
subjects were considered, including those offered in less than ro per 
cent of the schools) were 54 in the case of the junior high schools and 
76 in the case of the four-year high schools. On the other hand, civics 
was Offered in a total of 62 per cent of the junior high schools and in 
40 per cent of the four-year high schools. 

A fact not shown in the table is that twenty-one different subjects 
were offered in junior high schools and twenty in the four-year high 
schools. Sixteen of these courses were common to both lists. 


48 52 
63 68 
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The required courses.—When the two types of organizations are 
compared with respect to the social studies most frequently required, 
Table IV shows that, among the schools requiring a social study in 
Grade IX, approximately a third of the schools of both types re- 
quired a general social-studies course, with civics ranking second in 
the schools of each type. It is interesting to note that, although an- 
cient history was frequently offered in Grade IX, particularly in the 
four-year high schools, it was required in only g per cent of the 


TABLE IV 


SocrAL STUDIES OFFERED AND REQUIRED IN GRADE IX IN 10 PER CENT 
OR MORE OF 100 JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS OR 93 
Four-YEAR HicH SCHOOLS 


PERCENTAGE OF JuNIOR HicH PERCENTAGE OF Four-YEAR 
ScHOOLS ScHoots 


SUBJECT 


Offering Requiring Offering Requiring 
Subject Subject* Subject Subject* 


29 35 16 33 
25 9 30 6 
21 22 18 19 
Vocational civics........... 20 II 9 3 
Community civics......... 14 14 I2 3 
United States history....... 9 8 10 II 
Early European history 4 I 13 14 


nih eS. ~ column are based on the number of schools requiring a social study in the 
schools of the new type and 6 per cent of the schools of the old type. 
That there was an emphasis on history in the requirements of the 
four-year high schools is illustrated by the contrast between the per- 
centages of schools of the two types requiring vocational civics and 
early European history. 

The numbers of different subjects required in Grade [X were sev- 
enteen in the junior high schools and thirteen in the four-year high 
schools. Nine of these subjects were common to both. The subjects 
required in only the junior high schools were Greek and Roman life, 
economic civics, social civics, state history, medieval history, current 
events, and world-relations. Those required in only the four-year 
high schools were early history, history of civilization, general his- 
tory, and modern history. 
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COMPARISONS FOR GRADES X-XII 


The total offering.—The subjects offered most frequently in Grades 
X~XII in reorganized and un-reorganized schools are listed in Ta- 
ble V. It will be observed that in Grade X world-history was most 
often found in the reorganized schools and modern history in the 
four-year high schools. Ancient history was offered in 28 per cent of 


TABLE V 


SocraL STUDIES OFFERED AND REQUIRED IN GRADES X, XI, AND XII IN 
10 PER CENT OR MORE OF 74 SENIOR H1IGH SCHOOLS OR, 
93 Four-YEAR HiGH SCHOOLS 


PERCENTAGE OF SENIOR PERCENTAGE OF Four-YEAR 
HicH ScHOOoLs Hicu ScHOOoLs 


SUBJECT 
Offering Requiring Offering Requiring 
Subject Subject* Subject Subject* 


Grade X: 
World-history 39 42 
Ancient history 28 ° 
Modern history 23 16 

5 


United States ee. 59 
Modern history. . bie 23 
Economics 
Sociology 
Grade XII: 
Economics 16 IO 
United States history..... 53 54 
> 35 33 
10 
Problems of democracy. . . 18 3 IO 


* The percenfages for each grade in this column are based on the number of schools requiring a social! 
study in the grade, as shown in Table III. 


the senior high schools and in only 11 per cent of the four-year high 
schools. In view of the findings for Grade IX, this fact seems to indi- 
cate that, with the inclusion of Grade IX in the junior high school, 
ancient history has, in many cases, been shifted to Grade X in the 
senior high schools but has not been eliminated from the curriculum. 

United States history was more frequently offered as an eleventh- 
year subject by the senior high schools than by the four-year high 
schools, although it was the most popular subject in Grade XI in 
schools of both types. Modern history was offered in schools of 
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29 28 

10 20 
Grade XI: 
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both types, but economics and sociology were largely confined to the 
un-reorganized schools in this grade. 

In Grade XII economics ranked first in the senior high schools and 
second in the four-year high schools. This subject was offered in 59 
per cent of the senior high schools and in 38 per cent of the four-year 
high schools. This difference may be accounted for by the fact that 
in Grade XI economics was offered in 20 per cent of the four-year 
high schools and in only 7 per cent of the reorganized schools. The 
course in problems of democracy was limited almost entirely to the 
senior high school, probably because of its comparatively recent in- 
clusion in the curriculum. Civics was offered and required in approx- 
imately equal percentages of the schools of both types, while sociol- 
ogy was offered and required more often in reorganized schools. In 
Grade XII the percentage of the four-year schools offering United 
States history was larger than the corresponding percentage of the 
senior high schools. This finding was to be expected from the data 
concerning the offering in Grade XI. 

There was a slight difference in favor of the senior high schools in 
the median number and the rangé of units offered in social studies in 
these grades. The median in senior high schools was 4 units; in the 
four-year high schools, 3.8 units. 

The numbers of different subjects offered in these grades were as 
follows: Grade X, twenty-three in senior high schools and nineteen 
in four-year high schools; Grade XI, nineteen in senior high schools 
and twenty-three in four-year high schools; and Grade XII, twenty- 
five in senior high schools and twenty-seven in four-year high schools. 

The required courses.—A total of 93 per cent of the senior high 
schools and 89 per cent of the four-year high schools required one or 
more social studies in Grades X—XII. Of the 93 per cent of senior 
high schools, 51 per cent required but one unit; 10 per cent, one and 
one-half units; 23 per cent, two units; 3 per cent, two and one-half 
units; and 13 per cent required as many as three units, or one social 
study each year. The median number of units required was 1.4 in the 
senior high schools and 1.8 in the four-year high schools in these 
three grades. 

The percentages of frequency with which the different courses were 
required are shown in Table V. The senior high schools seemed to be 
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better agreed than were the four-year schools with respect to the pre- 
ferred subject in Grade X. The subject most often required was 
world-history, which was required in 42 per cent of the reorganized 
schools requiring a social study in this grade. In the four-year high 
schools the highest corresponding percentage was 28 in the case of 
modern history. 

United States history was generally a required subject in Grade 
XI in schools of both types. This subject was still the most frequent 
requirement in Grade XII, but the percentages were about two- 
thirds as great as the percentages for Grade XI. It is interesting to 
note how nearly equal were the percentages of the schools of the two 
types requiring United States history—the result, probably, of state 
laws. Of the sixty-five senior high schools requiring United States 
history in Grades XI or XII, forty-three required one unit; twenty, 
one-half unit; and two required one-half unit in Grade XII in addi- 
tion to one-half unit in Grade XI. Of the twenty schools requiring 
one-half unit, fourteen also required one-half unit of civics. 

The numbers of different subjects required in these grades were as 
follows: Grade X, five in senior high schools and eight in four-year 
high schools; Grade XI, seven in senior high schools and eight in 
four-year high schools; and Grade XII, nine in senior high schools 
and eleven in four-year high schools. Most of the subjects required 
in Grade XII were non-historical in both the reorganized and the un- 
reorganized schools, excepting, of course, United States history. 


SUMMARY 

1. The social subjects most frequently offered in Grade IX were 
“social studies” in reorganized schools and ancient history in un-re- 
organized schools. 

2. A one-year course in world-history in reorganized schools 
seemed to be supplanting the traditional two-year offering of ancient 
history in Grade [IX and modern history in Grade X of the un-reor- 
ganized schools. 

3. The offering in reorganized schools seemed to reflect a tendency 
to shift United States history to Grade XI, Grade XII thereby being 
reserved for economics, civics, sociology, and problems of democracy. 

4. The number of reorganized schools requiring a social study in 
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Grade IX was almost twice the corresponding number of four-year 
high schools. 

5. “Social studies” was required more often than any other sub- 
ject in Grade IX in both reorganized and un-reorganized schools. 

6. In both types of organization the lowest percentages of schools 
requiring a social-studies course were found in Grade X and the high- 
est percentages in Grade XII, although in the latter grade there was 
a noticeable lack of agreement as to which subject should be re- 
quired. 

7. The un-reorganized schools averaged slightly higher in the 
number of units required in Grades X—XII. 

8. The non-historical subjects were more generally found in the re- 
organized than in the un-reorganized schools. 

One may say, in general, that reorganization has affected both the 
offering and the requirements in the social subjects in Grades [X— 
XII, the movement being toward courses having direct implications 
for citizenship, broadly defined. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF A COURSE IN 
PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


LOUIS A. PECHSTEIN anp JOHN ALFRED BROXSON 
University of Cincinnati 


THE PROBLEM AND THE APPROACH IN SOLVING IT 

Youth is a period of rapid psychological awakening. Psychologists 
have often held that the adolescent stage is the first time the indi- 
vidual becomes aware of himself as a personality. Yet little assist- 
ance has been given, at least in a formal educational way, in aiding 
youth to understand himself and to grasp the significance of the de- 
velopments taking place within him. The accepted materials of high- 
school instruction, notably history, literature, and the biological sci- 
ences, are rich in psychological values. Probably many secondary- 
school teachers present certain instructional units in a way which 
furnishes direct understanding and personal aid to the maturing 
youth, even though formal instruction in the field of the youth’s own 
personal psychology is seldom given. 

This study has three definite purposes: (1) to determine the status 
of present practice and the trends of opinion of individuals associated 
with a certain group of public senior high schools, teachers’ colleges, 
universities, and state departments of education concerning the offer- 
ing of psychology as a cultural and liberalizing subject (apart from 
any teacher-training function) in the senior high school; (2) to de- 
rive a set of controlling factors which may serve as a basis for the se- 
lection of instructional materials for such a course; and (3) to propose 
a list of both major and minor evaluated topics which might consti- 
tute a core of instructional material in psychology as a senior high 
school subject. 

PROCEDURE 

In carrying out the study, the writers arbitrarily decided that the 
scope should include only public senior high schools with enrolments 
of one thousand or more, the 106 teachers’ colleges rated in Class A 

356 
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in 1930 by the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and the 
state universities and private and municipal universities on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Universities. Aside from 
merely practical reasons for delimiting the field, it was judged that 
the senior high schools present all the psychological problems en- 
countered in the smaller high schools, and probably additional prob- 
lems; that, should psychology be extended from the college to the 
lower school levels, it would probably appear first in the senior high 
schools, as has happened in the case of sociology, economics, etc.; and 
that the selected institutions of higher learning would provide entire- 
ly adequate thinking on the questions to be raised. The study was 
carried out as a graduate research study of the Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, in 1931-32. 

The state directors of secondary education were sent appropriate 
blanks of inquiry with regard to the status of the teaching of psy- 
chology, asking whether it is offered as a cultural and liberalizing 
subject in the high-school program of the state, the opinion of the 
director as to the desirability of such a course, etc. Comparable in- 
quiries were sent to the principals of 120 public senior high schools in 


which one thousand or more pupils were enrolled, to the presidents 
of 106 teachers’ colleges, and to the heads of departments of second- 
ary education in the sixty-two universities included in the scope of 
this study. Replies were received from all the state directors; 114, or 
95 per cent of the high-school principals; 90, or 85 per cent of the 
teachers’ colleges; and 50, or 81 per cent of the heads of departments 
in universities. 


STATUS OF PRESENT PRACTICE 


The replies received from the forty-eight state directors of second- 
ary education show that 27 per cent of the states now permit the 
offering of psychology as a senior high school subject and that an ad- 
ditional 23 per cent of the directors favor the offering. Thus, a total 
of 50 per cent of the state departments either offer or favor offering 
psychology at the high-school level. Four per cent of the state di- 
rectors are noncommittal, while 46 per cent state definitely that psy- 
chology is neither offered nor favored in their states. Fifty-three per 
cent of the high-school principals who replied either are offering or 
favor offering psychology, while 47 per cent either do not offer the 
subject or are definitely opposed to so doing. Fifty-three per cent of 
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ihe presidents of the teachers’ colleges and 60 per cent of the heads 
of departments of secondary education in universities responding to 
the questionnaire are favorable to psychology as a high-school sub- 
ject. In general, it may therefore be said that not less than 50 per 
cent of all groups represented are in favor of including psychology in 
the high-school curriculum. 

Only one of the thirteen states that offer psychology as a senior 
high school subject has a systematic plan for teaching the subject. 
No syllabus is available, no state has an approved list of textbooks, 
and the textbooks reported are not usually of recent date and are 
more in line with classical psychology than with the current empha- 
sis on mental hygiene. 


CONTROLLING FACTORS FOR SELECTING 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

It having been shown that, in the judgment of educators, there is a 
need for a course in psychology for pupils in high school, attention 
was directed toward determining the factors which should control 
the selection of instructional material for such a course. This deter- 
mination was arrived at by securing the judgments of the 163 edu- 
cators who are favorable to psychology as a high-school subject. An 
elaborate multiple-choice questionnaire was used. The consensus of 
opinion was as follows: (1) The time allotment should be one semes- 
ter or one-half unit of credit. (2) Psychology should be placed in the 
department of social studies and should not be organized as a sepa- 
rate department of study. (3) The course should be placed in the 
twelfth grade. (4) It should be offered as an elective subject. 


CONTENT OF COURSE 


The literature of the psychology of adolescence, mental hygiene, 
social psychology, and general psychology was carefully examined 
with a view to analyzing the designated or implied major psychologi- 
cal problems with which the various authors believe boys and girls of 
senior high school age are confronted. With added assistance from 
the published lists of Haggerty* and Watson,” fourteen major topics 


tM. E. Haggerty, Topics in Psychology. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1929. 

2 Goodwin B. Watson, ‘What Shall Be Taught in Educational Psychology,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XVII (December, 1926), 577-99. 
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were formulated and analyzed as proposed units of instructional ma- 
terial for the high-school course. Under each of these fourteen major 
topics were placed questions and statements in explanation of the 
meaning and the purpose of the topic. Inquiry blanks listing the 
topics and explanations were mailed to the previously mentioned 
groups of educators who favored psychology as a high-school subject 
with a request that they evaluate on a seven-point graphic rating 
scale the worth of each topic for inclusion in the high-school course.’ 


TABLE I 


RANKS OF FouRTEEN Major Topics PROPOSED AS UNITS OF INSTRUCTION IN A HIGH- 
ScHOOL COURSE IN PSYCHOLOGY AND PERCENTAGE OF CLASS TIME AND WEEKLY 
NuMBER OF CLass PER1ops To BE GIvEN Eacu Topic ACCORDING TO JUDGMENTS 
OF 163 EDUCATORS 


Weekly 

Tat Percentage 

Weighted Number of 
Rank — Class 


Topic 
Periods 


86 


55 
.70 
-54 


Personality adjustment 613 
Economical methods of work and study. . . 592 
Attention, memory, and learning 533 
The feelings and the emotions 522 
Moral and religious growth 510 
Interests of high-school pupils 500 
Interaction of physical and psychological 


00 


499 
499 
Original nature, heredity, and environment 469 
Individual and group differences 459 
Extra-curriculum activities 458 
Home as a social institution 457 
Social intermingling of the sexes 455 
Orientation and psychological perspective. 353 


Ans NT 00 


5,918 


The returns were given special statistical treatment and final rank. 
The fourteen major topics, their relative ranks, the weighted ranks, 
the percentage of class time to be assigned each topic, and the num- 
ber of class periods to be given each topic are shown in Table I. 
After the fourteen major topics were formulated and evaluated, 
the final step was to determine appropriate minor topics under each 


« For further information regarding the technique of rating, the questionnaires, etc., 
see John Alfred Broxson, ‘The Determination of a Course in Psychology for the High 
School.” Unpublished Doctor’s thesis, University of Cincinnati, 1932. 
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major heading. These were formulated in the same general way as 
were the major topics and were referred to twenty-one prominent 
psychologists who were found to be teaching courses in the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence in the universities included within the scope of 
this investigation. These psychologists were furnished a statement 
of the factors listed as important in the selection of instructional ma- 
terial and were then asked to evaluate the minor topics on a three- 
point graphic rating scale. Thus, a list of minor topics was secured 
arranged in order of relative significance and placed under the appro- 
priate major topic. By way of illustration, the minor topics under the 
two major topics receiving the highest ratings, ‘‘Personality adjust- 
ment” and ‘Economical methods of work and study,” are given be- 
low in the form and order determined by the experts. 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
. Personality difficulties which lead adolescents to be regarded as failures 
. Personality deviations 
. Analysis of relationships 
. Organization of personality 
. The integration of personality 
. Methods of appraising 
. Personality types 
. Remedial techniques 


I 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


ECONOMICAL METHODS OF WoRK AND STUDY 
. Basis for efficiency in study and work 
. Réle of habit in learning to work 
. How to make external conditions favorable for study 
. How to prepare an assignment 
. Sleep and other means of restoring energy 
. Developing an interest in one’s work 
. Making an effective schedule for study 
. Native endowment as conditioning personal efficiency 
. Psychological significance of mottoes and slogans 


ON AN FW DND 


An inspection of the list of major topics, together with a detailed 
study of the content and judged relative worth of the minor topics 
within the proposed course, emphasizes that theoretical and discur- 
sive material is given a low rating or is eliminated entirely. Material 
dealing directly with the everyday psychological needs of the pupil 
in the senior high school is given major emphasis, prominence being 
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given such matters as personality development and adjustment, 
methods of work and study, and the broad relationships of extra- 
curriculum activities. 

SUMMARY 

1. At present little attention is given the teaching of psychology in 
the high school. Yet the inclusion of this subject in the curriculum of 
the senior high school is favored by 50 per cent or more of the state 
directors of secondary education, the heads of departments of sec- 
ondary education in universities, the presidents of Class A teachers’ 
colleges, and the principals of large senior high schools concerned in 
this study. 

2. The consensus of opinion of these educators is that a high- 
school course in psychology should be scheduled in the Senior year, 
should extend for one semester, should meet for ninety class periods, 
should be placed in the department of social studies, should have a 
definite and well-ordered content, and should be offered as an elec- 
tive subject. 

3. Alist of both major and minor evaluated topics has been deter- 
mined, these constituting the outline of instructional material for the 


course. Inspection shows that the problems of personality develop- 
ment and mental hygiene are judged by the experts to be of more im- 
portance for adolescent study than the subjects generally treated in 
the classical college course in general psychology. 


| 
| 
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CHANGING METHODS IN ART EDUCATION 


WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 


Uneducational methods of teaching.—Originally art instruction was 
introduced into the schools to serve the needs of industry. These 
needs were supposed to be met by instruction in instrumental or geo- 
metric drawing, free-hand drawing, and industrial design. These 
were the types of art first introduced into the schools in 1821. 

Out of this program developed a formal, academic method of 
teaching. The instructional technique presented in these early years 
was a direct imitation method. The work comprised largely the 
drawing and the copying of pictures and models displayed in books. 
In this respect it was similar in approach to that of the old-time 
writing-books, which had one page of script and an opposite blank 
page for copying the model. Drawing from plants, still-life drawing, 
cast drawing, and mechanical drawing followed the copy-book idea. 
The work emphasized exactness and perfection in graphic represen- 
tation. Dictation and a step-by-step procedure were the chief meth- 
ods employed. It was difficult for children in these early days of art 
instruction to attain the standards of excellence set up, and, as a re- 
sult, art instruction came to be largely for the talented few. Thus, 
we find uneducational aims and methods at the very beginning of art 
education, which it has been difficult to overcome. 

Later followed the ‘‘art for art’s sake” curriculum and the pecu- 
liarities of method which this movement introduced into the school. 
During this period most teachers of art were trained in an art-school 
environment. Their interests were mainly in art rather than in child- 
hood or in education. 

Introduction of educational ideals.—Arthur W. Dow, of Columbia 
University, and Walter Sargent, of the University of Chicago, stand 
out as the great leaders of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries in methods of teaching. These two men, more than any 
others, advocated higher educational ideals in art education. They 
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greatly helped in the introduction and the development of a peda- 
gogical procedure in the school. They assembled the materials of art 
information, rearranged and simplified the art program, and con- 
tributed greatly through effective teacher-training activities to the 
development of real methods of teaching throughout the country. 
We may say that these men, with their contemporary group of art 
educators, gave us our first approach to educational methods of 
teaching art in contrast to the studio method of the art school. 

Teaching drawing and design.—Sargent developed a psychological 
method of teaching drawing and Dow a rational method of teaching 
design, both of which included training in appreciation and applica- 
tion of art instruction to a wide and varied school use. They devel- 
oped principles of composition and design (along with Ross, of Har- 
vard University) and principles of color-teaching (along with Mun- 
sell), with the fundamental concepts of hue, value, and intensity. 
They developed methods of teaching drawing, design, color, and 
composition from the kindergarten through the high school. It was 
these men (and, of course, their contemporary group) who really 
assured for art a place in the curriculum as a definite subject. They 
wrote books on “how children learn to draw,” on art structure, on 
organization and methods, and on the theory and practice of teach- 
ing art. 

Teaching handwork and construction.—Then followed the introduc- 
tion of handwork and construction, or the industrial-art movement, 
with special methods for teaching this phase of the rapidly expand- 
ing curriculum in art. The project method of teaching came into ex- 
istence. In some respects the project method is similar to the most 
effective teaching methods of today. In other respects it is but a 
series of dictated formal lessons in the handicrafts—the making of 
notebooks or portfolios and the solving of various problems of con- 
struction, a step-by-step procedure being followed. 

The free, creative expression movement.—Perhaps the next real 
trend in method is that of the child-centered school and the “‘crea- 
tive-youth” activities, culminating in the progressive-education 
movement, which has swept over the country in recent years. This 
movement has vitally affected the curriculum and has brought in- 
creased recognition to art education as a factor of the modern school 
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program. However, we have for many years been teaching creative 
expression in the schools through art. The progressive educator has 
but recently discovered this fact, and he has adopted it for the pro- 
motion of his plan of education. 

The progressive-education movement developed the theory of 
growth activity and pupil initiative, opposing the doctrine of formal 
discipline and dictated education. The conflict between these two 
theories has been a long one. However, we may say that formal 
discipline died a natural death a good many years ago. 

The new methodology advocated by the progressive educator fo- 
cused attention on the principles of continuous growth of the child, 
on freedom, initiative, spontaneity, and vivid self-expression. The 
new curriculum embodying these principles was organized around 
four chief impulses: (1) the social instinct of children; (2) the con- 
structive impulse, or the instinct of making; (3) the expressive in- 
stinct; and (4) the impulse toward inquiry (sometimes called re- 
search), or finding out things. These factors are but different forms 
of adjustment. They aim to draw out the possibilities from with- 
in the pupil on the one hand and, on the other, to aid him in making 
effective adjustment toward the world in which he lives. 

Mearns defines the new movement as the “natural creative im- 
pulses” at work.’ It may be summarized as follows: These impulses 
are at work when the pupils are alive, active, inventing, organizing, 
contributing original ideas, assembling materials, and carrying out 
enterprises. As individuals and as social groups, pupils grow; they 
grow in the capacity to govern themselves, to organize machinery for 
handling their collective affairs, as well as in individual capacity for 
creative expression. There is no definite teaching technique formu- 
lated at present except that school life should be free from authority, 
that teachers should be guides rather than instructors, that school 
equipment should be rich in suggestive material for creative activi- 
ties, and that the unfolding of each pupil’s personality should be 
watched. 

Contrast between the old and the new school.—Many public schools 
are experimenting successfully with progressive ideals in child educa- 


* Hughes Mearns, “The Creative Spirit and Its Significance for Education,” Progres- 
sive Education, III (April-May-June, 1926), 97-103. 
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tion. However, it is in the smaller or “independent” schools that the 
most extensive adoptions have been made. Special or private schools 
have the advantage of a simplified problem in the administration of 
small groups of pupils. These schools are, for the most part, amply 
endowed with resources; they have the very finest teachers and ex- 
pensive and complete equipment of the latest and most effective 
types. 

Contrast the opportunities in these schools, where the most suc- 
cessful experiments in free, creative expression have been made, with 
the meager equipment and material for art instruction offered by the 
old-time public school. The new school provides for individual dif- 
ferences and supplies a great variety of materials and equipment 
from which pupils are free to choose. There are tables; sewing ma- 
chines; laundry tubs; dyeing vessels; carpenters’ benches; textiles; 
leather; wood-working tools and plenty of wood of all kinds; model- 
ing clay; paints of all kinds; brushes, small and large; tools and mate- 
rials for problems in pottery, batik, metal, embroidery, and the like; 
equipment for the theater—curtains and drops, spotlights, gelatin 
screens for trying out light effects; etc. A range of possibilities is 
thus presented to the child which can be approached only in the most 
progressive high schools in large cities. 

The new school is leading the way toward better equipment and 
materials for art and other similar subjects and toward a more effec- 
tive way to utilize the creative capacities of children in all school 
activities. However, it is apparent that the child-centered program 
must be modified somewhat and adjusted to the needs of the estab- 
lished public school wherever the idea is to be tried. 

Adjusting the art program to the new ideals—The leaders of the 
new-school movement have acknowledged that freedom without 
control, initiative without discipline, vision without knowledge and 
mastery of materials will not result in a product which will be satis- 
factory to the child himself—and he is the person really most con- 
cerned. Those leaders who seem to have sensed most thoroughly the 
new needs of the school combine freedom with control, self-expres- 
sion with direction, and the use of suggestion and guidance at all op- 
portune moments. 

Pupils do both good and bad work. It is necessary that the teach- 
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er should suggest to them the difference in order that they may grow 
in taste and discriminating judgment. He is expected to make them 
want to know how to improve their work, and this necessity intro- 
duces the principle of guidance. Thus, we really come back again to 
the kind of good instruction carried on by leading art educators since 
the beginning of the twentieth century, as advocated by Sargent, 
Dow, and many others. Sargent always worked for spontaneity and 
freedom, but through definitely controlled instruction; Dow always 
for originality and growth, but through a scheme of systematically 
increasing experiences advancing in difficulty as the pupil advanced. 

The adjustment of the art program to that of the newer ideals of 
education seems to require the development of a well-balanced 
method of teaching in which freedom and carefully controlled guid- 
ance will be combined. 

The real key to the problem of guidance in art education is to be 
found in the specific or immediate objectives listed by the North 
Central Association as a basis for reorganization of the present-day 
curriculum.’ An interpretation of these immediate educational ob- 
jectives in terms of art education may be made as follows: 


IMMEDIATE OR SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES FOR CONSIDERATION IN 
DEVELOPING CouRSES IN ART EDUCATION 

1. Acquiring fruitful knowledge.—Guidance in acquiring factual material or 
learning products. Knowledge and understanding of the fundamentals of art 
and the use of this knowledge in everyday life. 

2. Development of attitudes, interests, and appreciations—Stimulating keener 
observation and enjoyment by providing wide experience in art through use of 
visual material, that is, appreciation of beauty. Creating a desire to possess 
beautiful things through contact with good art. 

3. Development of mental techniques.—Judging, analyzing, and evaluating as 
a consumer (problem-solving technique). Developing an ability to make dis- 
criminating judgments with regard to art quality as used in one’s environment. 
Developing originality, invention, imagination, and the like. 

4. Acquiring general habits and skills —(a) Discovery of aptitudes and talents: 
providing opportunity for activities so that pupils may discover their special 
abilities. (6) Expression: developing the ability of pupils to express their ideas 
in creative form. (c) Skill: providing experience for developing a limited amount 
of skill in the use of certain art materials. This experience might result in origi- 
nal creative art activities or in the successful use of materials already created, as, 

« “Report of the Committee on Standards for Use in the Reorganization of Second- 
ary School Curricula,” North Central Association Quarterly, I (March, 1927), 434. 
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for example, the correct assembly of objects and materials in home furnishing, in 
dress, and the like. This result may be interpreted as the acquiring of right hab- 
its and useful skills in living. 


How can we incorporate all these immediate objectives or criteria 
for effective teaching into the program of art education? What meth- 
od in use today will enable us to present, through art instruction, a 
well-balanced teaching procedure which will include the develop- 
ment of fruitful knowledge and the development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, appreciations, mental techniques, and right habits and skills? 
To introduce these criteria of instruction into the program necessi- 
tates a radical departure from the type of instruction in art prac- 
ticed in the schools today. 

The unit conception of teaching art.—Those of us who are familiar 
with the research work and the successful experimentation which has 
been going on for several years in the teaching field of all subjects 
believe that the unit conception of organizing the program of study ad- 
vocated by Morrison‘ will furnish the answer to the problems just 
raised. The unit organization of systematic teaching procedure of- 
fers many possibilities for the development of art instruction in har- 
mony with the newer ideals of education. It offers the freedom of the 
child-centered school together with a procedure somewhat more 
adaptable to public-school conditions and needs. It has in it ele- 
ments which will greatly aid the art teacher if it is adopted and in- 
telligently incorporated into the program of teaching art. 

Of course, we are not interested in new methods of teaching merely 
because they are new. There is no purpose in changing our present 
procedure unless we can substitute in its place something much bet- 
ter and more effective in obtaining the objectives we have estab- 
lished for our work. We are today in the midst of a rapidly chang- 
ing transition period in methods of teaching. We have seen the vari- 
ous teaching procedures in operation, and we have checked the re- 
sults of instruction secured under the various systems employed. In 
considering any educational re-evaluation, we do not throw away 
good material merely because it is old, but we adjust and assimilate 
into the new program all good points found in the teaching practices. 


‘Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931 (revised). 
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We agree whole-heartedly with the exponents of the new freedom 
in education. We want to develop this factor as far as possible in our 
work. However, we desire a procedure in which freedom is carefully 
turned to productive effort by real guidance. The function of a teach- 
er is to furnish educational guidance to the pupils under his charge; 
otherwise, teachers would not be needed. 

In order to keep in step with progress in the schools, we should 
study all educational programs of our transition age and adopt the 
best from each of them. This procedure, in fact, is exactly what has 
been done in the unit conception of organizing the program of study. 
However, this conception seems to have gone a step forward in that 
it emphasizes the complete educational adjustment of the child as 
the basis for all instruction in the school. 

Art appreciation and the social objective——In art education the 
problem of the complete educational adjustment of the child involves 
a great deal more than a curriculum of free, creative expression. The 
creative and manipulative experiences of art offer to the child only 
one type of the wealth of art activities which contribute directly to 
the world of which he is a part. 

In recent years art educators, along with general educators, have 
adopted the social objective as a goal for the general curriculum of the 
school. As a result of this policy, there has been offered work in art 
appreciation aiming to give the child some understanding of art and 
its contribution to the world in which he lives. In this sense art re- 
lates to the social objective in a vital and significant manner. Art 
appreciation means something vastly more than “picture-study.”’ It 
aims to educate the child to the enjoyment and the use of beauty in 
every possible situation of modern life. 

Thus, we find that a curriculum in art has been evolving in addi- 
tion to that of the traditional work in creative, constructive, and 
manipulative activities and that new methods and conceptions of 
teaching are required. The work in art education is being systema- 
tized and given a practical basis for curriculum organization and de- 
velopment. It is furnishing the child with an educational program of 
real guidance with regard to the function of art in life. 

The field of art is full of basic concepts and definite understand- 
ings, learning factors, which can be communicated to the child to 
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guide him in making effective adjustment to his environment. Here 
we deal with the development of knowledge, attitudes, interests, ap- 
preciations, mental techniques, and right habits, as well as with 
purely creative and motor-constructive activities. We wish to culti- 
vate good taste and discriminating judgment on the part of the child so 
that he can choose with authority between the good and the less 
good in matters of art. Instruction of this nature would be suited to 
the requirements of the consumer of art objects rather than to the 
production of art in any professional sense. It relates to the child’s 
clothing and personal requirements, his home, his community, and 
the enjoyment and use of art products in the world about him. A 
problem-solving and learning technique under careful guidance thus 
becomes a part of the teaching procedure. 

The unit conception of organizing the program of art presents a 
means of incorporating these recent trends in art education and the 
development of effective methods of teaching. It offers a systematic 
organization of the art curriculum so that all the modern educational 
objectives may be incorporated. It provides for the knowing, the 
enjoying, and the doing of art. It furnishes fruitful knowledge, new 
attitudes and interests, right habits of living, and the “joyous adven- 
ture of creative expression” and experience with art in an effectively 
planned program of adjustment. Experimental work already com- 
pleted is pointing the way toward a well-rounded educational ap- 
proach to the subject of art. 


Norte: A second article entitled “The Unit Conception of Teaching Applied to 
Art” will appear in the June number of the School Review.—Enrrtor. 


THE FREQUENCY OF CHECKING ATTENTION 
AND THE RELIABILITY OF THE 
ATTENTION QUOTIENT 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


AMANDA LADENBERG 
Nashua, Montana 


The degree of attention of a class of pupils is commonly regarded 
as an index of the quality of instruction. Morrison devised a method 
of determining quantitatively an index of the attention during a 
lesson. Briefly, the technique consists in counting the number of 
pupils not at attention at successive intervals of one minute through- 
out the class period and then finding the average percentage of pupils 
who were at attention during the time of the observation. The meth- 
od is described in full in Morrison’s book The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School. 

The attention-checking quotient technique has been widely used 
in the investigation of instructional problems and in making com- 
parative studies of instruction in schools of different kinds.’ In all 


*a) Lofter Bjarnason, “Relation of Class Size to Control of Attention,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXVI (September, 1925), 36-41. 

b) Alice Descoeudres, Education of Mentally Defective Children, pp. 66-101. Trans- 
lated by Ernest F. Row. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

c) William S. Gray, “Objective Techniques in Supervising Instruction in Read- 
ing,” Scientific Method in Supervision, pp. 189-91. Second Yearbook of the National 
Conference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929. 

d) Wilbur E. Long, “Pupil Attention in Arithmetic,” University of Pittsburgh 
School of Education Journal, 111 (November—December, 1927), 27-29. 

e) Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 103-25. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

f) Percival M. Symonds, “Study Habits of High School Pupils as Shown by Close 
Observation of Contrasted Groups,” Teachers College Record, XXVII (April, 1926), 
713-24. 

g) Carleton Washburne, Mabel Vogel, and William S. Gray, A Survey of the Win- 
netka Public Schools, pp. 102-7. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1920. 
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these studies either the group method or the individual-profile meth- 
od was used, and observations were taken at one-minute intervals. 
It has been reported that a comparison’ of the attention quotients 
obtained by two or more observers of the same class shows that there 
is relatively little difference in the several results, a fact indicating a 
surprisingly high degree of objectivity of the method. 

In the course of an observation of a class period by one of the 
writers, the question arose: “Is it necessary to make the count of 
pupils at one-minute intervals? Would attention quotients based 
on observations at two-, three-, or four-minute intervals yield as reli- 
able an index?” The issue arose from the fact that the observer 
wished to make a record of other types of information concerning a 
lesson and could not do so because of the amount of time required for 
checking the attention in the usual way. In the following discussion 
is presented an analysis of the data found when computations of at- 
tention quotients for the same class were made on the basis of in- 
tervals of two, three, four, and five minutes. 

The method used in collecting the detailed data consisted in ob- 
serving complete recitations in a wide variety of classes and subjects. 
In all, there were records for seventy-eight classes in junior and senior 
high schools of Minneapolis and vicinity. A detailed record of the 
number of pupils not at attention was made by one observer by means 
of both a seating chart of each class and a list of the number of pupils 
not at attention at each one-minute interval. The seating chart made 
it possible, if desired, to study the record of each pupil and to make 
other interpretive tabulations. 

The data for each class were then analyzed as follows: (1) The 
attention quotient of each class was computed according to Mor- 
rison’s plan, the complete data for all minutes being used. (2) Then 
data for two-minute intervals for the same class were secured by con- 
solidating the results for the first, third, fifth, etc., minutes and like- 
wise for the second, fourth, sixth, etc., minutes. Thus, it was possible 
to compare two sets of facts for the same lesson based on data for 


* Clarence E. Blume, “Techniques in the Measuring of Pupil Attention,” Scientific 
Method in Supervision, pp. 37-51. Second Yearbook of the National Conference of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1929. 
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two-minute intervals. (3) Similarly, data for three-minute, four- 
minute, and five-minute intervals for all lessons were compiled. For 
a class meeting for an hour period there were thus two sets of thirty 
records on the two-minute basis, three sets of twenty records on a 
three-minute basis, four sets of fifteen records on a four-minute basis, 
and five sets of twelve records on a five-minute basis. By computing 
the differences between the results for each class (on the several 
bases), the variability of the findings could be determined. 

The average percentage of attention for the seventy-eight classes 
on the several bases is given in Table I. From this table it can be 
seen at a glance that the average aitention quotients were practically 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF ATTENTION BASED ON ONE-, Two-, THREE-, Four- 
AND FIVE-MINUTE INTERVALS 


Interval Set III 


One-minute 
Two-minute 
Three-minute 
Four-minute 
Five-minute 


the same for all intervals and for the several sets of data for each 
of the different intervals. The largest difference between the aver- 
ages is in the four-minute group, where there is a difference of 0.6 
between the percentage for Set II (92.3) and the percentage for 
Set III (91.7). The average index for all intervals is over g1 per cent 
and in no case more than 93 per cent. Thus, it would appear that for 
general-survey purposes the average attention quotient secured 
would be practically the same whether the records were based on 
intervals of one, two, three, four, or five minutes. It should be 
pointed out that we do not now know how large a difference in class 
quotients represents a significant difference in teaching skill. 

In order to show the sizes of the variations between the several 
records of the same class, the writers compiled Table II. The table 
indicates for each class the size of the greatest deviation from the 
quotient based on the one-minute intervals. The greatest difference 
between the one-minute quotient and any one of the other quotients 


Set IV Set V 
91.9 91.8 92.0 91.9 92.1 
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was for one of the three three-minute intervals in six classes. The 
largest difference was between 4 and 5 per cent. In these classes the 
differences between the quotient for single-minute intervals and for 
each of the four four-minute and five five-minute intervals was less 
than for this one of the three-minute intervals. In twenty-two classes 
the largest deviation from the one-minute quotient was for one of 
the four four-minute intervals. In fifty classes the greatest varia- 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEVENTY-EIGHT CLASSES ACCORDING TO THE GREATEST 
VARIATIONS IN PERCENTAGES FROM THE ONE-MINUTE 
ATTENTION QUOTIENT 


NuMBER OF CLASSES 
PERCENTAGE OF VARIATION 
FROM ONE-MINUTE 
INTERVAL Two-Minute |Three-Minute| Four-Minute | Five-Minute Total 
Interval Interval Interval Interval 
° 6 22 50 78 
2.5 2.0 2.6 2.4 


tion occurred in one of the five fjve-minute intervals. The greatest 
deviation, 13.7 per cent, was between the one-minute quotient and 
one of the five-minute quotients. It is interesting to know that for 
this particular class the five quotients based on the five-minute in- 
tervals were 72.9, 72.9, 72.9, 56.5, and 75.3 per cent, respectively. 
The median of the largest variations for all classes was 2.4 per cent. 
It is thus apparent that most of the differences between the one- 
minute quotients and the other quotients are small. The median of 
all differences was less than 1 per cent. 

It may be concluded that in most cases the supervisor or principal, 
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to get a reasonably reliable index of attention, may make a record 
of attention at intervals of not longer than four minutes. The re- 
sults secured for intervals of one, two, three, and four minutes are 
practically the same. The variation when five-minute intervals are 
used is large enough to warrant the recommendation that intervals 
of such length probably should not be used. Obviously, the more 
frequently the attention is checked, the greater is the reliability of 
the quotient for the class. However, for all practical purposes a 
three-minute interval will yield reliable data. Whenever the super- 
visor feels that the situation warrants, he may reduce or increase the 
length of the interval as seems advisable. For intensive diagnosis of 
classroom difficulty, a complete record based on one-minute inter- 
vals should be used, paralleled with notes as to what is occurring 
when attention seems to flag. 


THE EXTENT OF LIBRARY READING IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ELWOOD ADAMS 
University of Southern California 


Several studies of the various phases of library organization, li- 
brary equipment, and library administration have been made. Be- 
cause of their very nature these studies deal primarily with the physi- 
cal characteristics of the library and give little consideration to ac- 
tual pupil usage. Many studies of local libraries have been made, but 
these too concern themselves with such factors as expenditures, ad- 
ministration, supervision, equipment, library quarters, and the train- 
ing and the experience of librarians. 

The actual use made of the library by the pupils is an important 
item to be considered when the annual library budget and practical 
library administration are being considered. A study of the use made 
of the school library by pupils is too comprehensive to be dealt with 
in a short article such as this. Many factors need to be considered, 
such as recreational reading, reference reading, use of periodicals and 
newspapers, group activity, individual use, departmental use, fre- 
quency of attendance, amount of time spent in the library, propor- 
tion of the pupils using the library, and extent of the pupils’ reading. 

The present study attempts to determine the extent of the pupils’ 
reading along one particular line. An account was kept of the actual 
number of library books read or sampled by certain junior high 
school pupils. Magazine reading and newspaper reading were not 
considered. An attempt was also made to eliminate all types of ref- 
erence reading, but in some few cases records were included in which 
the books may or may not have been reference material. 

The data were gathered during the second semester of the school 
year 1931-32 from 7,798 junior high school pupils distributed 
through the states of Arkansas, California, Illinois, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and New York. Records were made in twelve junior high 
schools, all the pupils in each school participating. The pupils were 
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given a weekly opportunity to record the books from the school li- 
brary which they had read or sampled. This procedure continued 
throughout the semester. The name of the author, the title of each 
book, and the appropriate classification were recorded. 

The schools selected follow various policies with regard to free- 
reading programs. Three claim to have unmodified free-reading pro- 
grams. Four have modified systems, but the manner of modification 
is not definitely given. The remaining five schools make no adminis- 
trative arrangements for free reading. 


TABLE I 


LrBRARY EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL IN TWELVE JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 
AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF Books READ BY 
PUPILs IN ONE SEMESTER 


CAPACITY 


FREE- 
READING 
FACILITIES 


LIBRARY 
Percent-| PERSONNEL 


f 
Number 
0 


Seats 


Full-time | Yes 
Full-time | Modified 
Part-time | 

Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Full-time | Modified 
Part-time | No 

Part-time | No 


8 88 


603 
483 
619 
146 
126 


828888 8 


3 


> 


DN HW DO 
FAAP 
COMmMH AALS CWO DO 


Table I lists the schools in order of the average number of books 
read by a pupil in a semester. The enrolment, the age of the library, 
the number of volumes on hand, the seating capacity of the library, 
the free-reading facilities, and facts relating to library personnel are 
also given. The data clearly show that a mere statement of school 
enrolment does not indicate the amount of reading done in the libra- 
ry. The smallest school studied ranks first with respect to the aver- 
age number of books read, and the ranks of the remaining schools ap- 
parently have no correlation with enrolment. In the schools studied 
the age of the library has no particular bearing on the amount of 


AVER- 
AGE Num- VOLUMES | 
Num- 
BER OF 
ScHOOL OF YEARS Rank | 
Booxs | School f 
READ Estas-|Number} by 
PER LISHED Number| 
per Pupil 
253} 20 
£68 | 2,080 8 
I 
3 
18 
| 7 
II 
| 9 
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reading done. The number of books in the library is not an ade- 
quate criterion of the amount of reading done. The two schools 
ranking lowest in the average number of books read rank highest ac- 
cording to the number of volumes per pupil. The larger schools have 
fewer books per pupil. 

The seating capacity of the library in these particular schools has 
little to do with the amount of reading done by the pupils. It should 
be stated here, however, that the tabulations included all books from 
the school library which were read, whether read in the library or 
withdrawn and read at home. Except in the case of School A, there 
is little correlation between the seating capacity of the library and 
the amount of reading done. 

Library personnel has a rather significant bearing on the amount 
of reading. School A, a very small school, has a full-time trained 
librarian. School B has a full-time trained librarian with pupil as- 
sistants. School C has a part-time librarian with pupil assistants. 
Schools D, E, F, and G have full-time trained librarians. School H 
has a full-time teacher in charge of the library; School I, a part-time 
teacher; School J, a full-time teacher; and Schools K and L, part- 
time teachers. Above the median are found five full-time, trained 
librarians and only one part-time librarian. Below the median are 
found one full-time, trained librarian; two non-professional librari- 
ans; and three part-time teachers with pupil assistants. 

Related to library personnel is the school’s policy with regard to 
the free-reading program. Three schools which have unmodified free- 
reading programs are found in the upper half of the schools studied. 
Two have modified free-reading programs, and only one has no pro- 
vision for free reading. In the lower half no school claims to have a 
free-reading program, two have modified plans, and four make no 
definite provision for free reading. 

The reading done by the pupils in the various grades of the twelve 
schools is shown in Table II. A large proportion of pupils recorded 
that they had done no reading whatever. Of course, some reading 
was done which was not reported. However, every inducement was 
offered to insure complete returns, and, while some books which 
were read were not reported, it is equally true that certain other re- 
ports were exaggerated. It is believed that the study is as objective 
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and as accurate as similar studies have been. According to the re- 
turns, almost half the pupils do no reading. This proportion varies 
in the different grades. With the exception of Grade VII A, the aver- 
age number of books read per pupil shows a steady decrease from 
grade to grade. This decrease is not accompanied by an increase in 
the number of pupils who read. The obvious conclusion is that the 
proportion of pupils using the library for book-reading purposes re- 
mains rather constant throughout the junior high school grades and 
that the amount of such reading decreases steadily. 


TABLE II 


EXTENT OF READING DONE By PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS GRADES 
or TWELVE JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 


Pupits Doinc No READING AVERAGE NuMBER OF Books 


NUMBER OF 
Number Per Cent Boys Boys and 


1,128 642 56.9 
1,598 647 40.5 
1,290 619 48.0 
1,626 539 33-1 
1,052 593 56.4 
I, 104 596 54.0 


7,798 3,636 46.6 


Differences in the extent of reading done by the boys and the 
girls are interesting. The situation in Grade VIIA is confusing, 
but, with that one exception, the figures show definite tendencies. 
The girls consistently do more reading than the boys. The decrease 
in the reading done by the girls is steady throughout the junior high 
school grades; the reading of the boys also decreases except in 
Grade VII A. 

This study has many limitations. It was difficult to segregate the 
reading of books from the many other types of library activity. It 
is interesting to note that the junior high school pupils studied read 
an average of 1.52 books a semester and that in all the schools hav- 
ing free-reading programs the number of books read per pupil is 
above this average. 


GRADE 
1.29 2.02 1.65 
1.99 1.80 1.87 
it ae 1.69 1.74 1.62 
1.49 1.54 1.52 
1.08 1.26 1.17 

Total... 1.47 1.74 1.52 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY' 


FRANK N. FREEMAN, G. T. BUSWELL, anp CHARLES D. FLORY? 
University of Chicago 


Educational psychology is treated in this summary as a rather 
inclusive category. It includes all the basic facts of a psychological 
nature which have an important bearing on educational theory or 
practice. Specifically, the literature is classified under the topics of 
(1) general and theoretical discussions in books or monographs, (2) 
personality and character, (3) individual differences, (4) learning, 
(5) mental measurement, and (6) mental growth and development. 
Approximately two hundred books, monographs, and articles pub- 
lished since March 31, 1932, were listed and abstracted. From these, 
forty-nine publications which seemed to be the most significant and 
useful were selected. The abstracts have been condensed into brief 
annotations. 

GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS 

295. BENDER, LAURETTA. “Gestalt Principles in the Sidewalk Drawings and 
Games of Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, XLI (September, 1932), 192-210. 
The author noted and analyzed the chalk drawings made on sidewalks and 
pavements by children in the East Side of New York City. The drawings were 
entirely spontaneous and therefore presented a good approach to the psycho- 
logical developments. 

296. BENNETT, ANNETTE. A Comparative Study of Subnormal Children in the 
Elementary Grades. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
510. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x 
+82. 

' This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists covering all major aspects of the field of 
education which is being published co-operatively by the School Review and the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 

2 Mr. Flory is a graduate student and assistant in the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago. 

3 Most of the references in the list by Florence L. Goodenough, appearing in the 
March number of the Elementary School Journal, are psychological in nature and 
should therefore be referred to in connection with this bibliography on educational psy- 
chology. 
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Fifty defective or dull children in special classes were compared by the case pro- 
cedure with fifty defective or dull children, of equal status with respect to age, 
sex, defects, and the like, in the regular grades. All children were between 
the ages of 12.5 and 13.5 years. 


. Brncuam, W. V. (Editor). Psychology Today: Lectures and Study Man- 
ual. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
A group of thirty lectures written for the radio audience and a listener’s note- 
book which gives illustrations, technical material, and bibliography. The topics 
treated include the normal process of the mind, child development, our chang- 
ing personality, animal behavior, the psychology of education, and industrial 
psychology. 


. Boox, Witt1am F. Economy and Technique of Learning. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1932. Pp. x+534. 
A textbook in the psychology of learning which attempts to explain the general 
nature of the learning process. The discussion is based on scientific experiments 
in learning and presupposes an elementary understanding of psychology on the 
part of the reader. The author does not purport to treat the conflicting theories 
of learning but rather to give the known facts. 


. BURNHAM, WiLLIAM H. The Wholesome Personality: A Contribution to 
Mental Hygiene. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xxvi+714. 
The book is an attempt to present the scientific conception of the normal inte- 
grated personality, the conditions that seem favorable to its wholesome develop- 
ment, and some of the conditions likely to produce personality disorders. It 
emphasizes the normal rather than the pathological condition, the prevention 
rather than the cure of mental disorder. 


. CARTER, HAROLD DEAN. Family Resemblances in Verbal and Numerical 

Abilities. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XII, No. 1. Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1932. Pp. 1-104. 
A vocabulary and an arithmetic test were given to 108 families—216 parents 
and 230 children. The author reviews the previous literature on family re- 
semblances and then presents his results, which showed that the degree of 
resemblance was small, though usually some resemblance was present. 


. GILBERT, LUTHER C. An Experimental Investigation of Eye Movements in 
Learning To Spell Words. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XLIII, No. 
3. Princeton, New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1932. Pp. viii+ 
82. 


A study which compared good and poor spellers, in all grades from Grade III 
to Grade XII, with respect to their eye-movements in learning to spell. The 
technique was a modification of the photographic device which has been used 
in the laboratory of the School of Education of the University of Chicago to 
study eye-movements in reading. Sixty-seven subjects were used—three gradu- 
ate students, thirty-two high-school pupils, and thirty-two elementary-school 
pupils. 
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302. HoLtincworTH, H.L. Educational Psychology. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1933. Pp. xvit+540. 
A textbook in educational psychology. The discussion is rather freely punctu- 
ated with illustrations. The scope of the book is broader than many of the 
textbooks in educational psychology. Each chapter lists references and prob- 
lems. 


. JAstRow, JosepH. The House That Freud Built. New York: Greenberg, 
1932. Pp. x+294. 
A brief presentation and a critical evaluation of the psychoanalytical psy- 
chology as it was initiated by Freud. The book indicates that psychoanalysis 
is at a crisis. The pendulum will likely swing to a different point of emphasis, 
but the essential values will be salvaged and the misconceptions corrected. 


. Jounson, Burorp J. Child Psychology. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C 
Thomas, 1932. Pp. xii+440. 
A discussion of child psychology which is more than a speculative consideration 
of problems of childhood. The author presents liberal amounts of experimental 
evidence to support the discourse. 


5. Monroe, Marion. Children Who Cannot Read: The Analysis of Read- 
ing Disabilities and the Use of Diagnostic Tests in the Instruction of Re- 
tarded Readers. Behavior Research Fund Monographs. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+206. 

A study which attempts to diagnose and correct reading deficiencies in typical 
cases. The work was conducted largely at the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago. 


. MoursELL, JAMES L. The Psychology of Secondary School Teaching. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. x+468. 
The treatment is broader than the title suggests. The author attempts to cover 
the field of secondary education. In addition to the psychology of teaching he 
deals with problems of administration, guidance, examinations, and conduct. 


7. RAGSDALE, CLARENCE E. Modern Psychologies and Education. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+408. 
A treatise of educational psychology which attempts to bring together the dif- 
ferent approaches to the psychological problems of education. In addition to 
the usual topics treated by authors of educational psychologies, Ragsdale sum- 
marizes the views of the different schools of psychology. 


. Ruckmick, CHRISTIAN (Editor), with the co-operation of LEE EDWARD 
Travis. University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No. XV. Psychologi- 
cal Monographs, Vol. XLIII, No. 1. Princeton, New Jersey: Psycho- 
logical Review Co., 1932. Pp. viilit+304. 

An assemblage of nine independent clinical studies. Seven of the investigations 


deal with speech disorders, six of which are concerned with some phase of stut- 
tering. 
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309. SMOKE, KENNETH L. An Objective Study of Concept Formation. Psycholog- 
ical Monographs, Vol. XLII, No. 4. Princeton, New Jersey: Psycholog- 
ical Review Co., 1932. Pp. vi+46. 

A study which attempts an analysis of ‘‘concept formation” or “generalization” 
by a laboratory technique. 


310. THORNDIKE, EDWARD L., and the STAFF OF THE DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 

OF THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLuMBIA University. The Fundamentals of Learning. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xviii+638. 
A detailed study which attempts to present the “fundamental facts of learning 
whereby a situation which first evokes response A later evokes response B, dif- 
ferent from A.” Repetition, belongingness, after-effect, rewards, punishments, 
and the like are treated at length. 


. TOLMAN, EDWARD CHACE. Purposive Behavior in Animals and Men. New 
York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+464. 
The author attempts to set up a new system of psychology which “conceives 
mental processes as functional variables intervening between stimuli, initiating 
physiological states, and the general heredity and past training of the organism, 
on the one hand, and final resulting responses, on the other.” 


. WHEELER, RAYMOND HotpEr. The Laws of Human Nature: A General 
View of Gestalt Psychology. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. 
xiv+ 236. 

A proposed reinterpretation of psychology in the light of Gestaltism, which the 
author calls a new tool. The treatise is intended for semi-popular use without 
sacrificing the scientific background as a basis for the discussion. 


. WHEELER, RAYMOND HOLDER, and PERKINS, FRANCIS THEODORE. Prin- 
ciples of Mental Development: A Textbook in Educational Psychology. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932. Pp. xxvi+530. 

A textbook in educational psychology written from the Gestalt point of view. 


. Woop, BEN D., and FREEMAN, FRANK N. An Experimental Study of the 
Educational Influences of the Typewriter in the Elementary School Class- 
room. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. x+214. 

A report of an elaborate study of the use of the typewriter by elementary-school 
pupils. 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


. Butscu, Russet. L. C. “The Two-Factor Theory Applied to Measure- 

ment of Teacher Traits,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XVIII (April, 1932), 257-76. 
The article aims to point out the possibility of using the two-factor theory in the 
study of teacher traits. The author thinks a list of traits might be evolved 
which would be highly saturated with a common factor. A scale might then be 
constructed which would give a satisfactory prediction of teaching success. 
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316. FLEMMING, EpwIn G. ‘Emotion, Intelligence, and Introversion,” Journal 
of General Psychology, VII (July, 1932), 201-5. 
A study of the relations between intelligence and emotion and between emo- 
tion and introversion. The author concludes that the more intelligent students 
have less intense emotions and deviate less from the norm. 


317. LARSON, Joun A.., in collaboration with GEorcE W. HANEy and LEONARDE 
KEELER. Lying and Its Detection: A Study of Deception and Deception 
Tests. Behavior Research Fund Monographs. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xxii+454. 
A book aiming to present data which will help in understanding the nature of 
deception and the means by which it may be detected. The treatise is, in a 
sense, a source book bringing together the work which has been done by many 
investigators in detecting lying. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


. Book, HANNAH M. “‘A Psychophysiological Analysis of Sex Differences,”’ 
Journal of Social Psychology, III (November, 1932), 434-62. 
A modification of four Army Beta tests was given to 475 men and 475 women. 
Women were superior in tasks which were fractional, divided into many parts, 
while men were superior in tasks which were continuous. Men have longer re- 
fractory periods—a fact which accounts for their slow, massive, and deliberate 
sort of action. 


. JASPER, HERBERT H., and Murray, Etwoop. ‘“‘A Study of the Eye-Move- 

ments of Stutterers during Oral Reading,” Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, XV (October, 1932), 528-38. 
There was found a disturbance of eye-movements analogous to the disturbance 
of speech, which suggests a general disequilibration of the entire nervous sys- 
tem during stuttering. Types of stutterers might be identified by their eye- 
movements. 


. LunD, FREDERICK H. “Sex Differences in Type of Educational Mastery,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (May, 1932), 321-30. 
College Freshmen were given group intelligence tests and achievement tests. 
Although the girls had made better marks in high school, the boys made higher 
scores on the achievement tests. 


. TEEGARDEN, LORENE. “Clinical Identification of the Prospective Non- 
Reader,” Child Development, III (December, 1932), 346-58. 
The investigator found that the amount of right and left reversal was related 
to progress in reading but that it was not a sufficient basis for prognosis. 


. Tryon, R. C. “Multiple Factors vs. Two Factors as Determiners of Abili- 
ties,” Psychological Review, XXXIX (July, 1932), 324-51. 
Ten researches in mental abilities are analyzed. From this analysis it is con- 
cluded that not a single study shows the distribution of tetrads which would 
be expected if only two factors were operative. The results are interpreted 
to mean that multiple factors are necessary to account for mental abilities. 
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309. SMOKE, KENNETH L. An Objective Study of Concept Formation. Psycholog- 
ical Monographs, Vol. XLII, No. 4. Princeton, New Jersey: Psycholog- 
ical Review Co., 1932. Pp. vi+46. 

A study which attempts an analysis of “concept formation” or “generalization” 
by a laboratory technique. 


310. THORNDIKE, EDWARD L., and the STAFF OF THE DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY 

OF THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLuMBIA UNIvERsITY. The Fundamentals of Learning. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xviii+638. 
A detailed study which attempts to present the “fundamental facts of learning 
whereby a situation which first evokes response A later evokes response B, dif- 
ferent from A.” Repetition, belongingness, after-effect, rewards, punishments, 
and the like are treated at length. 


311. TOLMAN, EDWARD CHACE. Purposive Behavior in Animals and Men. New 
York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+464. 
The author attempts to set up a new system of psychology which “‘conceives 
mental processes as functional variables intervening between stimuli, initiating 
physiological states, and the general heredity and past training of the organism, 
on the one hand, and final resulting responses, on the other.” 


312. WHEELER, RAYMOND HoLpEr. The Laws of Human Nature: A General 
View of Gestalt Psychology. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. 
xiv+ 236. 
A proposed reinterpretation of psychology in the light of Gestaltism, which the 
author calls a new tool. The treatise is intended for semi-popular use without 
sacrificing the scientific background as a basis for the discussion. 


313. WHEELER, RAYMOND HOLDER, and PERKINS, FRANCIS THEODORE. Prin- 
ciples of Mental Development: A Textbook in Educational Psychology. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1932. Pp. xxvi+530. 
A textbook in educational psychology written from the Gestalt point of view. 


314. Woop, BEN D., and FREEMAN, FRANK N. An Experimental Study of the 
Educational Influences of the Typewriter in the Elementary School Class- 
room. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. x+214. 

A report of an elaborate study of the use of the typewriter by elementary-school 
pupils. 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


315. Butscu, Russet L. C. “The Two-Factor Theory Applied to Measure- 
ment of Teacher Traits,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XVIII (April, 1932), 257-76. 
The article aims to point out the possibility of using the two-factor theory in the 
study of teacher traits. The author thinks a list of traits might be evolved 
which would be highly saturated with a common factor. A scale might then be 
constructed which would give a satisfactory prediction of teaching success. 
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316. FLEMMING, EpwIn G. “Emotion, Intelligence, and Introversion,” Journal 
of General Psychology, VII (July, 1932), 201-5. 
A study of the relations between intelligence and emotion and between emo- 
tion and introversion. The author concludes that the more intelligent students 
have less intense emotions and deviate less from the norm. 


317. LARSON, JoHN A., in collaboration with GEorGE W. HANEY and LEONARDE 
KEELER. Lying and Its Detection: A Study of Deception and Deception 
Tests. Behavior Research Fund Monographs. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xxii+454. 
A book aiming to present data which will help in understanding the nature of 
deception and the means by which it may be detected. The treatise is, in a 
sense, a source book bringing together the work which has been done by many 
investigators in detecting lying. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


318. Book, HANNAH M. “A Psychophysiological Analysis of Sex Differences,”’ 
Journal of Social Psychology, 111 (November, 1932), 434-62. 
A modification of four Army Beta tests was given to 475 men and 475 women. 
Women were superior in tasks which were fractional, divided into many parts, 
while men were superior in tasks which were continuous. Men have longer re- 
fractory periods—a fact which accounts for their slow, massive, and deliberate 
sort of action. 


319. JASPER, HERBERT H., and Murray, Etwoop. ‘A Study of the Eye-Move- 

ments of Stutterers during Oral Reading,” Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, XV (October, 1932), 528-38. 
There was found a disturbance of eye-movements analogous to the disturbance 
of speech, which suggests a general disequilibration of the entire nervous sys- 
tem during stuttering. Types of stutterers might be identified by their eye- 
movements. 


320. LUND, FREDERICK H. “Sex Differences in Type of Educational Mastery,”’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (May, 1932), 321-30. 
College Freshmen were given group intelligence tests and achievement tests. 
Although the girls had made better marks in high school, the boys made higher 
scores on the achievement tests. 


. TEEGARDEN, LoRENE. “Clinical Identification of the Prospective Non- 
Reader,” Child Development, III (December, 1932), 346-58. 
The investigator found that the amount of right and left reversal was related 
to progress in reading but that it was not a sufficient basis for prognosis. 


. Tryon, R. C. ‘Multiple Factors vs. Two Factors as Determiners of Abili- 
ties,” Psychological Review, XXXIX (July, 1932), 324-51. 
Ten researches in mental abilities are analyzed. From this analysis it is con- 
cluded that not a single study shows the distribution of tetrads which would 
be expected if only two factors were operative. The results are interpreted 
to mean that multiple factors are necessary to account for mental abilities. 
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. Tryon, R. C. “So-called Group Factors as Determiners of Abilities,” 
Psychological Review, XX XTX (September, 1932), 403-39. 

A further attack by the author on Spearman’s group factor. He contends that 
the group factors which Spearman and his collaborators have had to put forth 
are so numerous that they tend to advocate a multiple-factor theory. 


LEARNING 

. BuncH, Marton E., and McTEEr, FrANceEs Davis. “The Influence of 
Punishment during Learning upon Retroactive Inhibition,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XV (October, 1932), 473-95. 


The inhibiting effect on retention of learning of a different problem was less 
when original learning occurred under punishment. 


. FRANDSEN, ARDEN. “The Réle of Affective Tone in Learning To Spell,”’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (November, 1932), 625-31. 


The results show that efficiency in learning to spell had little relation to the 
difference in pleasantness or unpleasantness of words. 


. KrvuEGER, Ws. C. F. “Learning during Directed Attention,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XV (October, 1932), 517-27. 
Direction of the attention toward specific points facilitated memorizing. 


. LEEPER, ROBERT, and LEEPER, Dorotuy Otson. “An Experimental 
Study of Equivalent Stimulation in Human Learning,” Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, VI (April, 1932), 344-76. 

A theoretical study to determine whether the physiological basis of learning is 
the reduction of resistance along definite neural paths or whether learning is 
dependent on neural changes which make the stimuli effective because of the 
pattern or organization of the neural activity set up. 


. McGeocu, Joun A. “Forgetting and the Law of Disuse,” Psychological 
Review, XX XIX (July, 1932), 352-70. 

A marshaling of experimental evidence to show that the law of disuse does not 
account for the phenomena of forgetting. ‘The positive hypothesis is advanced 
that the necessary conditions of forgetting are interpolated activities and 
altered stimulating conditions... .” 


. THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. “The Influence of Irrelevant Rewards,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIV (January, 1933), I-15. 

The evidence secured is interpreted to indicate that a satisfying after-effect has 
some strengthening effect on the connection even though the reward is irrele- 
vant to the purpose and incongruous with the cravings and the expectations 
of the subject at the time. 


. Totman, E. C., Hatt, C.S.,and Bretnatt, E.P. “A Disproof of the Law 
of Effect and a Substitution of the Laws of Emphasis, Motivation, and 
Disruption,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, XV (December, 1932), 
601-14. 
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The experimenters hold that their results do not conform to the law of effect. 
They therefore propose three laws as a correction for the proposal of Thorn- 
dike, namely, the laws of motivation, of emphasis, and of disruption. 


. TROWBRIDGE, MARGERY HAYDEN, and Cason, Hutsey. ‘An Experimen- 
tal Study of Thorndike’s Theory of Learning,” Journal of General Psy- 
chology, VII (October, 1932), 245-60. 

Reports a line-drawing experiment to test Thorndike’s “law of effect.” The re- 
sults are taken to indicate that progress in line-drawing is more dependent on 
the degree of information than on satisfying or annoying effects. 


. WiEc, Etta L. “Bi-lateral Transfer in the Motor Learning of Young Chil- 
dren and Adults,” Child Development, III (September, 1932), 247-68. 
A study of the transfer, from one hand to the other or from one foot to the other, 
of the effect of learning a maze. 


MENTAL MEASUREMENT 


. FurFEY, PAuL HANLy, and MUEHLENBEIN, JOSEPHINE. “The Validity of 
Infant Intelligence Tests,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XL (March, 1932), 219-23. 

Doubt is thrown on the possibility of predicting intelligence by the present 
tests given in the first year of life. 


. HALLOWELL, Dorotnuy K. “Stability of Mental Test Ratings for Preschool 
Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XL 
(June, 1932), 406-21. 

Tests of children under four years of age yielded retest scores which were about 
as consistent as tests of older children. 


. MALLER, Juttus B., and ZuBIN, JosEpH. “The Effect of Motivation upon 
Intelligence Test Scores,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLI (September, 1932), 136-51. 

The offer of a reward had little effect on intelligence-test scores. 


. Perkins, Rutu E. “A Study of the Relation of Brightness to Stanford- 
Binet Test Performance,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVI (April, 
1932), 205-16. 

A study of the effect on performance in the Stanford-Binet tests of differences 
in chronological age among children of the same mental age. 


. SKEELS, HAROLD MANVILLE. “A Study of Some Factors Influencing Form- 
Board Accomplishments of Two- and Three-Year-Old Children,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XL (June, 1932), 
375-05. 

A detailed study of form discrimination, variations in meaning, positional ele- 
ment, number and complexity, and comprehension of relationship. 
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MENTAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

. Down, Constance E. “‘A Study of High School Graduates with Reference 
to Level of Intelligence,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII 
(December, 1932), 687-702. 

A retest of high-school graduates by an intelligence test in comparison with a 
test given in the sixth grade shows that graduates are a highly select group. 

. Leany, Atice M. “A Study of Certain Selective Factors Influencing Pre- 
diction of the Mental Status of Adopted Children,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLI (December, 1932), 294-320. 
The study showed that the probability of adoption of illegitimate children 
varied with the schooling and occupational level of their mothers. 

. Ricwarps, T. W. “The Relationship of Psychological Tests in the First 
Grade to School Progress: A Follow-up Study,” Psychological Clinic, 
XXI (September-November, 1932), 137-71. 

Five hundred children were tested in the first grade, and the records of 416 were 
used to determine the accuracy of prediction. 


. SHERMAN, MANDEL, and Key, Cora B. “The Intelligence of Isolated 
Mountain Children,” Child Development, III (December, 1932), 279-90. 
The results show that the intelligence measurable by mental tests depends to a 
large degree on the opportunity for, and the necessity of, gathering informa- 
tion. 


. WHEELER, L. R. “The Intelligence of East Tennessee Mountain Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (May, 1932), 351-70. 
At age six the median intelligence quotient of children in the mountains of east- 
ern Tennessee was about normal, but retardation increased markedly with an 
increase in chronological age. The author concludes that mountain children 
suffer from environmental handicaps. 


. Witcocks, R. W. “On the Distribution and Growth of Intelligence,” 
Journal of General Psychology, V1 (April, 1932), 233-75. 

This study indicates that the growth of intelligence in children from 120 to 192 
months of age can be expressed in terms of the hyperbolic equation. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Psychology for high-school teachers—For a long time teachers, having been 
told that a knowledge of psychology is essential to their success, have taken 
courses in this field. However, they have failed to make application of what 
they have learned, and much that they have learned may be truly said to have 
had little or no significance for them. The same criticism, in part, may be made 
of what has been taught to them as educational psychology. Authors of text- 
books in this field, as well as instructors who use the books in teacher-training 
courses, have felt that educational psychology should be more directly concerned 
with psychological materials which are relevant to the teachers’ problems. As 
a result, in addition to general textbooks on educational psychology, there are 
appearing textbooks treating the psychology of the preschool child, the psy- 
chology of elementary-school subjects, the psychology of adolescence, the psy- 
chology of the gifted child, the psychology of secondary education, the psychol- 
ogy of the junior high school pupil, etc. 

We are concerned in this review with a recent book' for high-school teachers, 
the author of which believes the book to be “ ‘functional’ in conception and or- 
ganization” (p. vii) because it informs the reader how psychology can help to 
improve instruction, guidance, the setting of standards, and the control of be- 
havior. 

An examination of the chapter headings reveals that this is a book for second- 
ary-school teachers which might have been called ‘‘How To Do,” since twelve 
of the sixteen chapter headings begin with “how.” If a teacher learns “How 
Psychology Can Help To Improve Instruction,” “How To Deal Effectively 
with the Factor of Transfer,” ““How To Teach Reading,” “How To Teach Eng- 
lish Use and Expression,” “How To Teach Problematic and Analytic Thinking,” 
“How To Teach Attitudes and Appreciations,’ “How To Guide the Memory 
Processes,” “How To Predict Success in School,” “How To Guide Pupils in the 
Secondary School,’’ “How To Construct and Use Examinations,” “How To 
Mark Examinations,”’ and “How To Motivate Pupils in High School,” he will 
indeed be a most successful teacher. Chapters ii and iii, the titles of which are not 
included in the list just given, might have been labeled “How Students Learn.” 


* James L. Mursell, The Psychology of Secondary School Teaching. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. x+468. 
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Chapter x, if the naming scheme had been carried to the limit, might have been 
called “How To Measure Mental Abilities”; chapter xvi, To Discipline.” 

The author does not really inform the reader how to do all these important 
tasks, but he does something which is infinitely better: he makes available for 
secondary-school teachers the results of experimental work bearing on their prob- 
lems. At the close of each chapter is a well-chosen bibliography. 

The general point of view is purposive rather than mechanistic. This attitude 
receives the greatest emphasis in the discussion of learning, where the reader is 
repeatedly reminded that learning in all its forms, except one, is organizing and 
purposive. This one exception, the conditioned reflex, the author regards “‘as a 
most abnormal type of learning, which has extremely little influence on human 
mental life and to which the ordinary laws and conditions of learning do not 
apply” (p. 54). “Learning does not consist in the formation of fixed habits” (p. 
42). “The more nearly any ability in secondary-school work is taught as a mere 
routine, the less effectively it is taught’ (pp. 43-44). 

The author is to be commended for making distinction between opinion and 
conclusions based on experiment. It is likely, however, that many of the con- 
clusions, based on differences which are not statistically significant, will be mate- 
rially modified. If one takes into consideration the difficulty of experimenta] 
approach to many of the teacher’s problems and the statistical hazards involved, 
the author might be criticized for the little attention given in the book to sta- 
tistical procedures. However, the author’s feeling that the instructor will make 
statistical terms and notions intelligible is probably justifiable. 

The material of the book is well organized and is presented in an interesting 
and a convincing manner. The reviewer was conscious of only three minor typo- 
graphical errors: page 321, mean I.Q. in the last column, ‘‘11’’; page 385, line 
20, “one” not “‘once’’; page 456, line 27, “trouble” not “rouble.” 


W. S. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


An assemblage of special studies in higher education.—A recently published 
monograph' of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, re- 
cords the results of a number of studies conducted within that institution con- 
cerning problems of teaching at the university level. Professor Ralph W. Tyler, 
the editor of the volume, has been especially happy in his choice of a title for the 
collection of reports, which he calls “service studies.” In his introduction the 
editor defines the service study as follows: “‘A service study lies between the off- 
hand attempt to solve a problem and the research study of it. Because a 
service study is not primarily concerned with results of wide application but 
rather with the best solution to the problem for a particular situation, it does 
not require as extensive investigation as does the research study.”’ Yet he says 

t Ralph W. Tyler and Others, Service Studies in Higher Education. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research Monographs, No. 15. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1932. 
Pp. viiit+284. $2.00. 
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that ‘“‘the result of a service study is generally far better than would have been a 
casual attempt to solve the problem” (pp. v-vi). 

The volume contains a series of sixteen studies concerned with instructional 
problems in various fields, which are contributed by a number of authors, usual- 
ly subject-matter specialists. Seven of the studies relate to instructional prob- 
lems in the biological sciences. The other fields represented are Romance lan- 
guages, German, psychology, history, applied English, home economics (tex- 
tiles), agriculture, and commerce and administration. A concluding chapter 
deals with the methods used in encouraging superior Freshman students. The 
various studies deal with such problems as the construction of examinations, 
changes in methods of teaching, sectioning of students, forecasting academic 
success, adaptation of instructional procedures to the ability of students, and 
revision of courses. 

The several reports in this volume represent a wide range in general value. 
Perhaps the two most significant are those by Professor Tyler, which are con- 
cerned with examinations and administrative procedures in botany and zodlogy. 
At the other extreme are one or two studies which merely describe changes in the 
organization of courses without any conclusive evaluation of the results. What 
would otherwise be one of the best studies in the volume (Charles Wells Reeder, 
“Forecasting Academic Success in the College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion’’) is marred by an inadequate treatment of the effect of high-school curricu- 
lum on scholastic success. Mr. Reeder finds that students enrolling in the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration with entrance “conditions” do not do 
well in their college work; he fails to note that this finding seems out of agree- 
ment with the findings of most other recent investigations. His study fails to 
take into account the factor of the ability of the students, and he naively as- 
sumes that the entrance requirements, which cause the imposition of ‘‘condi- 
tions,”’ are themselves free from criticism. 

After reading the volume, one is at a loss to picture the group of readers for 
whom it is intended. One might well ask why these studies were combined and 
published as a single volume, since a majority of the reports are limited in their 
interest and applicability to the subject-matter fields in which the experiments 
were carried on. To instructors in these fields the respective studies undoubtedly 
will be stimulating—if the volume reaches them. But would not the journals in 
the subject-matter fields have offered a more promising medium for disseminat- 
ing the results of many of these studies? A mythical “supervisor of college in- 
struction,” at present practically nonexistent as an officer in American colleges 
and universities, would undoubtedly find this volume of great value. It is to be 
hoped that college administrators, having knowledge of this book, will be able to 
call to the attention of their various departments the chapters dealing with the 
respective departmental problems. Merely as an added indication of the grow- 
ing interests in the investigation of instructional problems at the higher level, 
this volume is a worthy contribution to educational literature. 

Joun DALE RUSSELL 
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Psychological comparison of delinquent, problem, and non-problem negro boys.— 
In spite of the great interest in the behavior-problem child, few studies of negro 
children have been made. The report by Daniel' is therefore a welcome addition 
to the literature on the negro child. 

The purpose of the research study reported by Daniel is to discover the dif- 
ferences in character and personality traits between groups of delinquent, be- 
havior-problem, and non-problem negro boys. The author states that the inves- 
tigation is an attempt to use “objective measures to discover differentiations in 
personality trait reactions” (pp. 9-10). The subjects were 100 delinquent boys 
committed to the Virginia Manual Labor School for Colored Boys, and 80 prob- 
lem and 120 non-problem boys selected from five public schools in Richmond, 
Virginia. The age range of the boys was from nine to sixteen. The mean in- 
telligence quotients were 74.8 in the case of the delinquents, 86.4 in the case of 
the problem boys, and 93.6 in the case of the non-problem boys. The tests 
employed were the Haggerty Intelligence Examinations, Delta II; Mathews 
Questionnaire; Parts I and II of Maller’s Character Sketches; Sweet’s Personal 
Attitudes Test for Younger Boys; Maller’s Ethical Judgment Test; Maller Test 
of Sports and Hobbies, Form A-X. 

The author found significant differences between non-problem and delinquent 
boys and between non-problem and problem boys on some tests but not on 
others. Among the conclusions the following statements are made: ‘‘Responses 
of the delinquents reveal tendencies toward unsociable traits, conflicts relating 
to home, abnormal anger, morbid depression, stealing urges, high superiority 
feeling, low trustworthiness, and inconsistency in scores. The delinquents also 
are inclined to be very critical of others and to be easily influenced. Responses of 
the non-problem group show tendencies toward inhibition (especially indeci- 
sion), self-control... (p. 52). 

One is a bit disappointed with the subjective interpretation although the 
author emphasizes the objectivity of the study. One must also take exception 
to the introductory statements regarding the objectivity of the tests unless the 
term “objective” means a definite procedure. No one can claim with assurance 
that the Mathews Questionnaire or Maller’s Character Sketches are objective 
or that the tests employed in this study measure objectively such complex 
traits as inhibition, self-control, and so on. The reviewer was somewhat dis- 
appointed also that he learned little about negro children from this publication. 
Instead of discussing the psychology of the negro child, the author seems to be 


concerned mainly with the tests employed. 
MANDEL SHERMAN 


* Robert P. Daniel, A Psychological Study of Delinquent and Non-delinquent Negro 
Boys. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 546. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. vi+60. $1.50. 
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English integrated with art and social studies —In 1908 J. H. Fowler, an Eng- 
lishman, pointed out several dangers in the teaching of English in the mother- 
country. He called the chief of these dangers “isolation,” that is, treating Eng- 
lish language and literature as a thing apart and as the concern of specialists (J. 
H. Fowler, The Art of Teaching English). During the past twenty-five years in 
England and in the United States, scores of experiments have attempted to as- 
sociate English intimately with other subjects in the college and the secondary- 
school curriculums. Of these, perhaps the most significant is the integrated cur- 
riculum of the related arts in Stephens College (Louise Dudley, Am Introduction 
to Humanities. Columbia, Missouri: Stephens College, 1929 [mimeographed)}). 
Moreover, a large number of somewhat less pretentious attempts to associate 
English with other subjects have recently been assembled and reported (R. L. 
Lyman, The Enrichment of the English Curriculum). 

The authors of the latest experiment in building an integrated curriculum? 
were doubtless acquainted with some or all of the earlier attempts similar in 
many ways to their own undertaking, although they make no reference to any 
of them. This seeming oversight is perhaps justified by the fact that the Lincoln 
School experimenters were not satisfied with merely a program of interlocking 
topics, taught to pupils by different departments at relatively the same time. 
They aimed at nothing less than a synthesis of three subjects into one systematic 
course. In short, they aimed at an association of curricular subjects resembling 
the Stephens College correlations. 

To this end, three teachers, of English, of social studies, and of art, respec- 
tively, pooled their departmental interests and taught jointly three seventh- 
grade classes and continued with two of the classes through the eighth grade. 
They met the necessity for a core of subject matter to insure a degree of con- 
tinuity by selecting from the social-science field two important living cultures, 
the Euro-American and the Oriental. The fact that the co-operators limit their 
report to the Oriental culture, largely a study of China, is somewhat unfortu- 
nate. Most teachers would profit more by a detailed account of work centering 
on the Euro-American culture, which is certainly close to the lives of our pupils. 

In the beginning, each of the three subjects was given a definite time 
gradually one subject yielded to the other when more time was needed to complete a 
certain phase and, finally, all three sometimes functioned in multiple capacities over a 
two- or three-week period Not only did the teachers lose sight of the subject 
boundaries and time schedules, but the boys and girls went freely to any one of the 
three teachers with their questions, whether to ask help with a line of poetry, to inquire 
about the customs of a people, the color to use in an illustration, or any other phase of 
the work [p. so]. 


* Frances G. Sweeney, Emily Fanning Barry, and Alice E. Schoelkopf, Western 
Youth Meets Eastern Culture: A Study in the Integration of Social Studies, English, and 
Art in the Junior High School. New York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932. Pp. xvi+336. 
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The excerpt just cited indicates the utilization of another feature of second- 
ary-school instruction which is recognized as an essential part of the Lincoln 
School program. The pupils were led to develop their own initiative to the full; 
they were, both as groups and as individuals, induced to participate in making 
their own curriculum. 

How the field of Oriental culture, which constituted the core of the work, was 
broken up into appropriate divisions to insure continuity is not reported. With 
entire justification, the authors do not present a syllabus of their integrated 
course. They do illustrate with many concrete examples from the pupils’ work- 
books the creative activities that were carried through. Chapter vii is devoted 
to the creative work in social studies, chapter viii to English, and chapter ix to 
art. Chapter xi, the most significant part of the volume, describes the working 
techniques, habits, and attitudes in which the pupils are said to have acquired 
satisfactory growth. 

The “isolation” of English—and the extreme departmentalization which 
characterizes other school subjects—is indeed a weakness, even a danger, in 
contemporary curriculums. Moreover, many educators are searching for ade- 
quate ways of reducing to reasonable limits the excessively expanded secondary- 
school curriculum. On both of these counts, the Lincoln School experiment 
ought to be welcomed, not as something wholly new and unique, but as one of 
the best of many worthy undertakings all pointing in the right direction. 

R. L. LyMANn 


Social science for the senior high school.—In 1916 the National Education As- 
sociation recommended that senior high schools provide for pupils a course in the 
actual problems of American society. Since then, many textbooks for use in such 
a course have been written, most of which have been fairly satisfactory. It takes 
courage for any author to attempt the task, for the writing of such a book for 
immature boys and girls is extremely difficult. 

Williamson and Wesley in their book' have not attempted a fusion course nor 
a survey of social institutions. They have recognized that there are certain im- 
portant problems which belong distinctly to the respective fields of economics, 
sociology, and government and that there are other basic problems which can be 
understood only by a utilization of materials belonging to all three of these sub- 
ject fields. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I is exceedingly valuable because it 
prepares pupils carefully for the problem approach, which is used throyghout. 
Chapter i is entitled “Problems and Problems.” It makes clear how all of us in 
every range of life must meet problems requiring solution and shows that suc- 
cess in life depends on ability to solve these problems. The method by which 
problems are solved is carefully explained, and clear distinction is drawn be- 
tween solved and unsolved problems. Pupils are shown that the task of immedi- 

t Thames Ross Williamson and Edgar Bruce Wesley, Principles of Social Science: A 
Survey of Problems in American Democracy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. Pp. 
xiv+562. $1.60. 
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ate importance for them is to learn the answers to the problems which the race 
has already solved. These, of course, are not problems for society, but they are 
problems for the young pupil until he knows the answers. In this way only can 
he know his inheritance of solved problems which the work of countless preced- 
ing generations has provided him. In studying solved problems of society, the 
pupil faces two problems of his own: to learn answers that already exist and to 
learn how to arrive at such answers. 

Having explained to the pupil the need of study about the solved problems of 
society, the authors proceed, in chapter i, to make clear that the study of un- 
solved problems is undertaken to enable the pupil to recognize what these prob- 
lems are, what facts regarding the problems have been discovered, what may be 
the equipment for collecting and interpreting further facts, and wherein pro- 
posed solutions have been found inadequate. The pupil is shown that these un- 
solved problems are an important and interesting part of his social heritage and 
that they are human problems including all the interests and activities, not only 
of the American people, but also, in many cases, of all civilized society through- 
out the world. 

Chapter ii is a clear, interesting survey of the rise of civilized society, the na- 
ture and the development of social institutions, and the place of knowledge in 
civilization. The following chapter is a brief explanation of what are the social 
sciences and of the need to know the problems and principles of each. 

Having reached this point in the book, pupils should understand what is 
meant by problem approach and should be enthusiastic to begin attack on the 
concrete problems which follow. Parts II to IV consist of problems principally in 
the spheres of economics, sociology, and government. Training in technique in 
each of these fields prepares for Part V, which treats of basic problems involving 
two or all three of the fields. The problems have been carefully chosen for their 
interest and importance. There are twelve economic, eight social, and eight po- 
litical problems. These are followed by six basic, general problems: immigration, 
crime, government and business, taxation, tariff, and international relations. 

At the close of each chapter, besides adequate reading references, there ap- 
pear a list of significant words and phrases and valuable questions for review 
and discussion. Following these are suggested problems for individual pupils, 
which are stated specifically and which suggest specific methods. The Appendix 
gives four invaluable items: (1) a glossary, (2) a bibliography, (3) the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and (4) the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

While the style of the book is not entertaining, it is clear and direct. The 
book does exactly what it claims to do: it presents problems, states relevant 
facts, gives both sides of a controversy, and makes no attempt to propagandize. 
The format is attractive, the print clear, the binding attractive and of light 
weight, and the illustrations are well chosen. Both as textbook and reference 
book, the volume will be a welcome addition to the equipment of senior high 
schools. 

Auice N. GIBBONS 


East ScHoor, RocHEster, NEw York 
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A satisfying home for all the family.—From the standpoint of the practice in 
teaching and the discussions in educational literature, home management in the 
early days dealt largely with budget-making, account-keeping, labor-saving 
methods and equipment, and care of the house. Even today there is a strong 
tendency to think of home management as a set of rules to be learned, an inflexi- 
ble budget of percentage distributions to be followed, detailed and accurate ac- 
counts to be kept and balanced, all of which, when learned and practiced, will 
supposedly lead inevitably to a well-managed home. 

A book added to the small amount of material in this field emphasizes a dif- 
ferent point of view.t The managing of the home is presented as the organiza- 
tion, the adjusting, and the making of a home by the family for the develop- 
ment and happiness of the family. Managing the home is a co-operative enter- 
prise, a family project, in which all members of the family assume responsibility 
and all share the benefits. There are set up as outstanding needs of the present- 
day home ‘‘(r) leadership which is both creative and intelligent, (2) family unity 
and co-operation, and (3) sound standards” (p. 4). 

The problems of home management are discussed from the angles of finding 
answers, the points to be considered, and the persons concerned in the solution. 
No set rules are given, but there is constantly a feeling that an answer can al- 
ways be found. Perhaps the kitchen sink cannot be moved, but regrouping the 
working utensils may result in better use of the sink or in the saving of steps. If 
a plan sounds plausible, it is to be tried, revised, perhaps discarded and another 
plan tried. 

The need of a plan for spending and of a record of expenditures is emphasized 
because of its value in future financial planning and spending, because of the 
knowledge gained concerning the buying which has been satisfactory and con- 
cerning the points at which expenses are running high, and not alone for the pur- 
pose of having a record of what has been spent. A partial record is shown to be 
much better than none at all. 

Areas discussed are management problems involved in the use of time, labor, 
and money; in the selection and the cost of housing; in equipping the home; and 
in feeding and clothing the family. These material aspects of home-making are 
always considered in relation to their contribution to the developing of a satisfy- 
ing home. While emphasis is placed throughout on the family discussion and on 
group conclusions as to the best answer for a family under particular circum- 
stances, attention is called repeatedly to differences in personality, individual 
preferences, and tastes for which good management of the home should provide. 

Underlying the entire discussion is the recognition of basic principles. Meals 
should be planned, but it is unimportant that one home-maker finds four days a 
satisfactory unit for planning while another uses ten. The essential thing is that 
the planning makes for the elimination of whatever food problems an individual 


t Mildred Weigley Wood, Ruth Lindquist, and Lucy A. Studley, Managing the 
Home. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. Pp. 348. 
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family has experienced—monotony of menus, excessive cost of food, excessive 
labor when time is needed for other things. 

Discussions of the family in the community, the similarity of home-making 
and community-building, and the contribution of the community to the home 
touch on such problems as health, provision of incomes adequate for family 
health and comfort, provision for leisure and energy for personal development, 
and recreational opportunities. 

The satisfying home which is to be the goal of management is summed up as 
“the one in which each member finds the incentive and, as far as possible, the 
opportunity to develop the best that is in him and the one from which the com- 
munity receives support and guidance in movements for the betterment of so- 
ciety at large. This means that the home must afford a wholesome point of 
view toward life and an interest in life. Establishing and maintaining this type 
of home requires a large share of the creative abilities of men and women, for 
home-making in this interpretation becomes one of the fine arts” (p. 328). 

Fine as the material is on the whole, several criticisms seem pertinent. The 
bibliography appears too ample. The starring of a few references or specific 
page references in order to indicate their particular contribution to the point 
under discussion in the chapter would have aided greatly in the study of each 
topic. The models suggested for family accounts are still too detailed to create a 
desire to venture into this field. Surely there could be a plan suggested ranging 
in difficulty between the simple one presented on page 92, which does not offer 
space enough to be valuable to the amateur, and the detailed plan given on 
pages 94-101. Investments or the inability to invest wisely have caused much 
breaking-down of family plans in recent years. This subject could well receive 
more emphasis. Management of the home and its relation to the individuals in 
the home have been stressed throughout. A large part of the success of the home 
depends on the “‘management”’ of the people in the home. A chapter summing 
up points brought out in various places and adding other problems along this 
line would have enriched the book. It may be, of course, that the authors did 


not consider this phase within their province. 
Ivot SPAFFORD 
STATE SUPERVISOR OF HoME Economics EDUCATION 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


A rich guide to games——“‘A game” is an activity challenge in which the 
chances of success and failure are so evenly matched that, when an individual or 
a group, through qualities inherited or learned, throws the balance in favor of 
success and thus wins social approval, great satisfaction in the achievement re- 
sults. 

With this definition in mind, almost any type of activity may be made a game 
through proper leadership. It is through the leader that the challenge of the 
game is brought to the child. It is the leader who finds ways and means to bring 
the child within reach of success, and the leader joins with the child’s compan- 
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ions in offering social approval. From this standpoint the author of a recent 
book on games' is perfectly justified in using the word “game” in a much broader 
sense than that indicated when the word is used merely as a synonym of an ath- 
letic contest. Piling one block on another in the hope that it will not fall is a 
game; charades is a game; making a model sailboat is a game; fire-building and 
cooking are games. 

The author does not attempt to find brand new games. A brand new game is 
likely to be artificial and stiff. A real game must have stood the test of time. 
The particular merit in this book lies in the organization of the material, the 
freshness of the presentation, and the breadth of the content. For example, 
games for little children which may be played in the back yard of the home or in 
a vacant room are described. Gymnasium and playground games, ball games, 
and tag games are included. These games are suggested under convenient head- 
ings, such as games for camps, clubs, playgrounds, schoolrooms, mixed parties, 
picnics, treasure hunts; in fact, games are suggested for almost every conceivable 
type of gathering. The author brings us this contribution out of many years of 
rich experience. It is an encyclopedia of games which no leader of games could 


long spare from his daily reference shelf. 
Jay B. Nasu 


New UNIVERSITY 


Graded letters for classes in shorthand.—The construction of material which 
affords association between the shorthand symbols and their meanings without 
the intermediary link of “‘translation’”’ or of isolated deciphering of a mass of 
shorthand symbols involves (1) determining the order of difficulty of the princi- 
ples of the shorthand system being studied; (2) selecting a vocabulary and or- 
ganizing it on a sound, syllable, word, or thought-content basis; and (3) deter- 
mining the thought content and expressing it at the intellectual level of the 
learner. Because of these requirements, production of material in which the rela- 
tions between the meaning of the symbols and the learner are paramount to the 
relations between the theory of the shorthand system and the learner’s under- 
standing of the theory has been discouragingly slow. Most materials meet only 
one or two of these requirements and therefore cannot be used throughout the 
entire learning process. 

A book? having a vocabulary of approximately 1,400 words and providing 
thought-content materials sufficient to insure automatic recall of from 65 per 
cent to 75 per cent of the words in the average business letter constitutes a con- 
tribution in the field. The materials are graded on the basis of vocabulary, syl- 
labic intensity, and sentence length. Part I contains ror letters, 10 articles, and 

t Charles F. Smith, with a chapter by Elbert K. Fretwell, Games and Game Leader- 
ship. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1932. Pp. viii+658. $2.50. 

2 John G. Kirk and George E. Mumford, Graded Letters: Dictation for Modern Busi- 
ness, Book I (Gregg edition). Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1932. Pp. xii+158. 
$0.88. 
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32 intensive phrase drills based on the 500 most commonly recurring words. 
Part II contains 100 letters and 10 articles based on a composite list made from 
several authoritative compilations of the thousand commonest words. Part III 
contains 50 letters in shorthand based on the same vocabulary. All articles and 
letters are counted in terms of words and syllabic intensity, the generally ac- 
cepted standard of 1.4 being used as the average syllabic intensity. However, 
the order of the use of the commonest words and the frequency of their appear- 
ance in the material are not stated. A suggested timing method, a classification 
of letters according to length, and illustrations of various business forms are 
additional useful features. 

The book can be used to advantage in Gregg shorthand classes after the first 
eighteen units of the Anniversary Edition of Gregg Shorthand have been com- 
pleted; in classes studying other systems of shorthand, after the principles 
underlying the writing of the commonest words have been completed. It can be 
used at the beginning of the learning process in any system of shorthand only as 
the teacher selects the articles and the letters containing the words illustrating 
the principles of the first learning units. The thought-level content is that of 
junior high school because of the highly restricted vocabulary. In order that 
monotony in the learning process may be avoided in classes in the senior high 
school and in the junior college, acquiring the automatic recall of the vocabulary 
should be the main objective with little or no discussion of the content. The 
teacher who places this book in the hands of his pupils should keep constantly in 
mind that the purpose of the book is to make automatic the recall of 70 per cent 
of the words contained in most business letters; he will find that the book will 


serve that purpose well. 
ANN BREWINGTON 
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Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Education, March, 1932. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. viiit++156. $1.50. 

Effective Instructional Leadership: A Study of the Problem of Integration. Sixth 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
the National Education Association. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1933. Pp. x+184. 
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FREDERICK, ORIE I. Two Standardized Check Lists for the Organization of Sec- 
ondary Schools: One for Junior High School Grades and One for Senior High 
School Grades. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Orie I. Frederick, 1933. Pp. 64. 

The Handicapped Child. Report of the Committee on Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped, William J. Ellis, Chairman. Section IV, The Handicapped: 
Prevention, Maintenance, Protection, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1933. Pp. xxvi+452. 
$3.00. 

KANDEL, I. L. Comparative Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. 
Pp. xxvi+922. $4.00. 

NorswortHy, Naomi, and WHITLEY, Mary TuHreopora. The Psychology of 
Childhood. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933 (revised). Pp. xviii+516. 
$1.80. 

PrerCE, BESSIE LOUISE. Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association, Part III. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xviii+ 
428. $2.00. 

REEVES, FLoyD W., MILLER, Ernest C., and RUSSELL, JOHN DALE. Trends in 
University Growth. The University of Chicago Survey, Vol. I. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xxvi+242. 

REEVES, FLoyp W., and RusSELL, JOHN DALE. Admission and Retention of 
University Students. The University of Chicago Survey, Vol. V. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xxxiv+360. 

REEVES, FLoyD W., and RUSSELL, JOHN DALE. Some University Student Prob- 
lems. The University of Chicago Survey, Vol. X. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xx+194. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


CLARK, JOHN R., and Ot1s, ARTHUR S. Modern Solid Geometry. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1932 (revised). Pp. xx+494. 

Davis, Roy; LINGHAM, CLARENCE H.; and STONE, WiLt1AM H. Modern Busi- 
ness English. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+476. $1.32. 

Exuis, ELMER. Directed Study Workbook in World History. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 218+-xxiv. 

PRESTON, JOHN HyDE. Revolution, 1776. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1933. Pp. 440. 

Stamp, L. Dupitey. A Smaller World Geography. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1933. Pp. viiit424. $1.60. 

TANNER, WILLIAM M. Correct English: Introductory Course. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+562. $1.24. 

WIRTH, FREMONT P., and THompson, Wappy. A History of American Progress. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. vilit+-522+xxxii. $1.52. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1931-1932. New York: Gen- 
eral Education Board, 1933. Pp. xvi+8o. 

CAMPBELL, Doak S. Principals of the Accredited High Schools of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: A Report to the Commission 
on Secondary Schools. Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1932. Pp. 56. 

CASWELL, Hottis L. Non-Promotion in Elementary Schools. Field Studies No. 
4. Nashville, Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1933. Pp. x+100. $0.30. 

DowNING, CHESTER MILLER, under the direction of Charles Swain Thomas. A 
Lower Extension of the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary: With Norms for 
Grades 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. Forms X and Y. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 

Education and Racial Adjustment. Report of Second Peabody Conference on 
Education and Race Relations, July 21-23, 1932. Atlanta, Georgia: Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference. Pp. 64. 

Hoty, T. C., and Sutton, D. H. Financial Status of Ohio City and Exempted- 
Village School Districts. Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 
13. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1932. Pp. viiit-76. $1.00. 

New York Spelling Tests—Series PW: Based on the Lists of Prescribed Words 
in the New York City Course of Study in Spelling, Grades 4B-8B. Prepared 
by the Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics. Publication No. 26. 
New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1932. Pp. 16. 

New York Survey Tests in Arithmetic: Manual of Directions (Fundamental 
Operations—Integers, Advanced Examination, Grades 4B-8B). Prepared 
by the Bureau of Reference, Research, and Statistics. Publication No. 25. 
New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1932. Pp. 16. 

Reading Readiness Tests. Developed by M. J. Van Wagenen. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, Inc. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 11, 1932—The House of the People: An Account of Mexico’s 
New Schools of Action, by Katherine M. Cook. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 22—I nstruction in Science by Wilbur L. Beauchamp. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 23—Instruction in Mathematics by Edwin S. Lide. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1932, National Survey of Secondary Education, Mono- 
graph No. 25—Jmnstruction in Music and Art: Part I, Music, by Anne E. 
Pierce; Part II, Art, by Robert S. Hilpert. 

Bulletin No. 20, 1932—The Preparation of Junior High School Teachers by 
Oliver R. Floyd. 
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Leaflet No. 30—Selective Admission to Teacher Preparation by C. E. Hagie. 

Salaries in City School Systems, 1932-33. Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. XI, No. 2. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 43-56. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1932. Pp. vi+174. 

Ty Ler, Tracy Ferris. An Appraisal of Radio Broadcasting in the Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. Prepared under the direction of the Joint 
Radio Survey Committee. Washington: National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, 1933. Pp. xii+150. 

Tyter, Tracy Ferris. Some Interpretations and Conclusions of the Land- 
Grant Radio Survey. Washington: National Committee on Education by 
Radio, 1933. Pp. 26. 

Unit Scales of Attainment. Developed by M. E. Branom, L. J. Brueckner, 
A. M. Jordan, Prudence Cutright, W. A. Anderson, Mary G. Kelty, August 
Dvorak, and M. J. Van Wagenen. Division 1 for Grades III-IV, Division 2 
for Grades V-VI, Division 3 for Grades VII-VIII (Also available in separate 
subjects). Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, Inc., 1932. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year 


Ending June 30, 1931. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 
xiv+592. 

NasH, JAY B. Spectatoritis. New York: Sears Publishing Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. 
284. $2.50. 

Rucc, Harotp. The Great Technology: Social Chaos and the Public Mind. 
New York: John Day Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+308. $2.50. 

SHERMAN, MANDEL, and Henry, THomas R. Hollow Folk. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+216. $2.00. 

THWING, CHARLES FRANKLIN. Friends of Men: Being a Second Series of 
Guides, Philosophers and Friends. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
xii+480. $3.00. 
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